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Boox III. 
CHAPTER V. RECOGNITION. 


Wirn the unexpected return of George 
Dallas to London from Amsterdam, an occur- 
rence against which so much precaution had 
been taken, and which had appeared to be so 
very improbable, a sense of discouragement and 
alarm had stolen over Stewart Routh. In the 
coarse, bold sense of the term, he was a self- 
reliant man. He had no faith in anything 
higher or holier than luck and pluck; but, in 
those mundane gods, his faith was steadfast, 
and had been hitherto justified. On the whole, 
for an outcast (as he had been for some time, 
that time, too, so important in a man’s life), 
he had not done badly; he had schemed suc- 
cessfully, and cunning and crime had availed him. 
He was a callous man by nature, of a base dis- 
position; and, under any circumstances, would 
have been cool-headed and dogged. In the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself, his dogged 
cocl-headedness was pecuiiarly useful and valu- 
able. He had relied upon them without any doubt 
or misgiving until the day on which he was 
convinced by George Dallas’s appearance on 
the stage, which he believed him to have aban- 
doned for an indefinite time, that he had made 
a miscalculation. Then a slow, cold fear began 
tocreep over him. Had his luck—what marvel- 
lous luck it had been—turned? Believers in 
such a creed as his are mostly superstitious 
fanatics. He had felt some such dread; then, 
from the moment when Harriet—Harriet, who 
should have seen that he had blundered: con- 
found the woman, was she losing her head ?—had 
told him, in her smooth encouraging way, that 
this new difficulty should be surmounted as the 
others had been. Not the smallest touch of 
repentance, not the lightest shadow of remorse, 
fell upon him with the stirring of this fact—only 
a eal contemptuous anger against himself and 
Harriet, and a bitter, scornful hatred for the 
young man who had been his tool for so long, 
and might now, in a moment, be turned into the 
agent of his punishment. When George Dallas 
left Harriet after the discussion which had 
terminated in his promise not to move in the 





matter of the identification of Deane, Stewart 
Routh, though he bore himself with calmness 
in his talk with his wife, had invariably writhed 
and raged under the galling sense of the first 
check he had received. If he could have done 
it safely, if the deed would not have been more 
fatal than the conjuncture he feared, he would 
have murdered Dallas readily ; and he told him- 
self so. He had none of the poetry, none of 
the drama of crime about him. He was nota 
man to kill one human being because it suited 
his purpose to do so, and then to hesitate about 
killing another, if a still more powerful preven- 
tive presented itself; he was incapable of the 
mixture of base and cruel motives, with the kind 
of sentimental heroics, with which the popular 
imagination endows criminals of the educated 
classes. He had all the cynicism of such in- 
dividuals, synicism which is their strongest 


‘characteristic ; but he had nothing even mock 


heroic in his composition. His hatred of 
George was mixed with the bitterest contempt. 
When he found the young man amenable beyond 
his expectations; when he found him unshaken 
in the convictions with which Harriet had con- 
trived to inspire him and hardly requiring to be 
supported by his own arguments, his reassur- 
ance was inferior to his scorn. 

“The fool, the wretched, contemptible idiot !” 
Routh said, as he looked round his dressing- 
room that night, and noted one by one the signs 
which would have betokened to a practised eye 
an ame for an abrupt departure, “it is 
1ardly worth while to deceive him, and to rule 
such a creature. He was full of suspicion of 
me before he went away, and the first fruits of 
that pretty and affecting conversion of his, under 
the influence of his mother and the territorial 
decencies of Poynings, was what he flattered 
himself was a resolution to pay me off, and be 
free of me. He yields to my letter without the 
slightest difficulty, and comes here the moment 
he returns. He believes in Harriet as implicitly 
as ever; and if he is not as fond of me as he 
was, he is quite as obedient.” The cynical 
nature of the man showed itself in the impatient 
weariness with which he thought of his success, 
and in the levity with which he dismissed, or at 
least tried to dismiss, the subject from his mind, 
There was, however, one insuperable obstacle to 
his getting rid of it—his wife. 

Harriet had miscalculated her strength ; not 
the strength of her intellect, but that of her 
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nerves, and the strain had told upon them. 
She still loved her husband with a desperate 
kind of love; but all its peace, all its strength, 
all its frankwess—and even in the evil life they 
had always led it had possessed these qualities— 
had vanished. She loved him now with all the 
old inteasity of passion, but with an element of 
fierceness added to it, with a horrid craving and 
fear, sometimes with a sudden repulsion, which 
she rebelled against as ena cowardice, 
causing her to shrink from him in the darkness, 
and to shut her ears from the sound of his 
breathing in his sleep. And then she would up- 
braid herself iavedi, and ask herself if she, 
who had given him all her life and being, who 
had renounced for hin—though she denied to 
herself that sueh renunciation was any sacrifice, 
for did she not love him, as happy women, the 
caressed of society, do not know to love—home, 
name, kindred, and God, could possibly shrink 
from him now? She had not played any pretty 
little game of self-deception ; she had not per- 
suaded herself that he was other than he really 
was; she did not care, she loved Aim, just as he 
was, no better and no worse. She lived for him, 
she believed in, she desired, she asked no other 
life; and if a terrible anguish had come into 
that life latterly, that was her share of it, her 
fair share. It was not easy, for she was a 
woman and weak; her nerves would thrill 
sometimes, and phantoms swarm about .her ; 
sleeplessness would wear her down, and a spell 
be set upon her lips, under which they strove 
vainly to curve with their old smile, and to utter 
their old words of endearment and protestation ; 
for she scorned and hated herself for such weak- 
ness, and could have torn her rebellious flesh 
with rage, that sometimes it would creep 
and turn cold when he touched her, or even 
when he only spoke. She fought this false 
and dastardly weakness, as she called it, 
with steady bravery, and with the resolve to 
conquer, which is always half a moral battle ; 
but she did not conquer it, she only quelled it 
fora little while. It returned on occasions, and 
then it tortured and appalled her even more than 
when the foe had been always in position. 

All such conflicts of feeling had the effect of 
narrowing the sphere of her life, of concen- 
trating her whole attention on, and intensifying 
her absorption in, her. husband. A lassitude 
which her own good sense told her was 
dangerous began to take possession of her. 
They were better off now—she did not 
rightly know how, or how much, for she had 
gradually lapsed from her previous customary 
active overseeing of Routh’s affairs, and had 
been content to take money as he gave it, and 
expend it as he desired, skilfully and economi- 
cally, but with an entire indifference, very 
different to the cheerful, sunny household 
thriftiness which had formerly been so marked 
a feature in their Bohemian life, and had tes- 
tified, perhaps more strongly than any other of 
its characteristics, to the utter deadness of the 
woman’s conscience. His comforts were as 
scrupulously looked after as ever, and far 





more liberally provided for; but the tasteful 
care for her home, the indescribable something 
which had invested their life with the charm of 
a refinement contrasting strangely with its real 
degradation, had vanished. Harriet’s manner 
was changed—changed to a quietude unnatural 
to her, and peculiarly unpleasant to Routh, who 
had had a scientific appreciation of the charm of 
steady, business-like, calm judgment and deci- 
sion brought to bear on business matters; but 
discarded, at a moment’s notice, for sparklin 
liveliness and a power of enjoyment whic 
never passed the beanie of refinement in its 
demonstrativeness. ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry” 
had been their rule of life in time that seemed 
strangely old to them both; and if the woman 
alone had sometimes remarked that the precept 
had a corollary, she did not care much about it. 
“To-morrow ye die” was an assurance which 
carried little terror to one absolutely without 
belief in a future life, and who, in this, had 
realised her sole desire, and lived every hour in 
the fulness of its realisation. Stewart Routh 
had never bad the capacity, either of heart or 
of intellect, to comprehend his wife thoroughly ; 
but he had loved her as much as he was capable 
of loving any one, in his own way, and the 
strength and duration of the feeling had been 
much increased by their perfect comradcship. 
His best aid in business, his shrewd, wise 
counsellor in difficulty, his good comrade in 
sme his sole confidant—it must be remem- 
ered that there was no craving for respect on 
the one side, no possibility of rendering it, no 
power of missing it, on the other—and the most 
cherished wife of the most respectable and 
worthy member of society might have com- 
pared her position with that of Harriet with 
considerable disadvantage on many points. 
Things were, however, p ccc of late, and 
Harriet had begun to feel, with something of 
the awfully helpless, feeble foreboding with 
which the victims of conscious madness foresee 
the approach of the foe, that there was some 
power, whose origin she did not know, whose 
nature she could not discern, undermining her, 
and conquering her unawares. Was it bodily 
illness ? She had always had unbroken health, 
and was slow to detect any approach of disease. 
She did not think it could be that, and con- 
science, remorse, the presence, the truth, of the 
supernatural components of human life, she 
disbelieved in; therefore she refused to take the 
possibility of their existence and their influence 
into consideration. She was no longer young, 
and she had suffered—yes, she had certainly 
suffered a very great deal; no oue could love 
as she loved and not suffer, that was all. Time 
would do everything for her ; things were going 
well; all risk was at an end, with the procuring 
of George’s promise and the quieting of 
George’s scruples (how feeble a nature his was, 
she thought, but without the acrid scorn a 
similar reflection had aroused in her husband’s 
mind) ; and every week of time gained without 
the revival of any inquisition, was a century of 
presumptive safety. Yes, now she was very 
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weak, and certainly not quite well; it was all 
owing to her sleeplessness. How could any one 
be well who did not get oblivion in the dark- 
ness? This would pass, and time would bring 
rest and peace. Wholly possessed by her love 
for her husband, she was not conscious of the 
change in her manner towards him. She did not 
know that the strange repulsion she sometimes 
felt, and which she told herself was merely phy- 
sical nervousness, had so told upon her, that she 
was absent and distant with him for the most 
art, and in the occasional spasmodic bursts of 
ove which she yielded to showed such haunting 
and harrowing grief as sometimes nearly mad- 
dened him with anger, with disgust, with ennui 
—not with repentance, not with compassion— 
maddened him, not for her sake, but for his own. 

The transition, effected by the aid of his in- 
tense selfishness, from his former state of feel- 
ing towards Harriet, to one which required 
only the intervention of any active cause to 
become hatred, was not a difficult matter to a 
man like Routh. Having lost all her former 
charm, and much of her previous usefulness, 
she soon became to him a disagreeable re- 
minder. Something more than that— the 
mental superiority of the woman, which had 
never before incommoded him, now became posi- 
tively hateful to him. It carried with it, now 
that it was no longer his mainstay, a power 
which was humiliating, because it was fear- 
inspiring. Routh was afraid of his wife, and 
knew that he was afraid of her, when he had 
ceased to love her, after he had begun to dis- 
like her ; so much afraid of her that he kept up 
appearances to an extent, and for a duration of 
time, inexpressibly irksome to a man so callous, 
so egotistical, so entirely devoid of any senti- 
meut or capacity of gratitude. 

Such was the position of affairs when George 
Dallas and Mr. Felton left London to join Mr. 
aud Mrs, Carruthers at Homburg. From the 
time of his arrival, and even when he had yielded 
to the clever arguments which had been adduced 
to urge him to silence, there was a sense of inse- 
curity, a foreboding in Routh’s mind; not a 
trace of the sentimental superstitious terror 
with which imaginary criminals are invested 
after the fact, but with the reasonable fear of 
a shrewd man, in a tremendously dangerous 
and difficult position, who knows he has made 
a false move, and looks, with moody perplexity, 
for the consequences, sooner or later. 

“He must have come to England, at all 
events, Stewart,” Harriet said to her hus- 
band, when he cursed his own imprudence for 
the twentieth time; “he must have come home 
to see his uncle. Mr. Felton would have been 
directed here to us by the old woman at 
Poynings, and we must have given his address. 
Remember, his uncle arrived in England the 
same day he did.” 

ad should have sent him to George, not 
brought George to him,” said Routh. “ And 
there’s that uncle of his, Felton ; he is no friend 
of ours, Harriet ; he does not like us.” 

“T am quite aware of that,” she answered ; 








* civil as he is, he is very honest, and has never 
pretended to be our friend. If he is George’s 
friend, and George has told him anything about 
his life since he has known us, I think we could 
hardly expect him to like us.” 

Her husband gave her one of his darkest 
looks, but she did not remark it. Many things 

assed now without attracting her notice; even 
ier husband’s looks, and sometimes his words, 
which were occasionally as bitter as he dared to 
make them. 

He was possessed with a notion that he must, 
for a time at least, keep a watch upon George 
Dallas ; not near, indeed, nor apparently close, 
but constant, and as complete as the mainte- 
nance of Harriet’s influence with him made 
possible. For himself, he felt his own influence 
was gone, and he was far too wise to attempt to 
catch at it, as it vanished, or to ignore its 
absence. He acquiesced in the tacit estrange- 
ment ; he was never in the way, but he never lost 
sight of George; he always knew what he was 
doing, and had early information of his move- 
ments, and with tolerable accuracy, considering 
that the spy whose services he employed was 
quite an amateur and novice. 

This spy was Mr. James Swain, who took to 
the duties of his new line of business with 
vigorous zeal, and who seemed to derive a grim 
kind of amusement from their discharge. 


Stewart Routh had arrived with certainty at 
the conclusion that the young man had adhered 
to the promised silence up to the time of his 
leaving England with his uncle, and he felt 


assured that Mr. Felton was in entire igno- 
rance of the circumstances which had had 
such terrible results for Mrs. Carruthers. It 
was really important to him to have George 
Dallas watched, and, in setting Jim Swain to 
watch him, he was inspired by darkly sinister 
motives, in view of certain remote contingen- 
cies—motives which had suggested themselves 
to him shortly after George’s unhesitating re- 
cognition of the boy who had taken Routh’s 
note to Deane, on the last day of the unhappy 
man’s life, had solved the difficulty which fad 
long puzzled him. Only second in importance 
to his keeping George DaHas in view was his 
not losing sight of the boy; and all this time it 
never occurred to Routh, as among the remote 
possibilities of things, that Mr. Jim Swain was 
quite as determined to keep an eye on him. 


Harriet had acquiesced in her husband’s pro- 
ye that they should go to Homburg readily. 
t happened that she was rather more cheerful 
than usual on the day he made it, more like, 
though still terribly unlike, her former self. 
She was in one of those intervals in which the 
tortured prisoner stoops at the stake, during a 
temporary suspension of the inventive industry 
of his executioner. The fire smouldered for a 
little, the pincers cooled. She was in the 
hands of inflexible tormentors, and who could 
tell what device of might attend the 
rousing from the brief torpor? Nature must 
have its periods of rest for the mind, be 
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the agony ever so great; and hers was 
of the slow and hopeless kind, which has 
such intervals most surely, and with least efli- 
cacy. One of them had come just then, and 
she was placid, drowsy, and acquiescent. She 
went with Routh to Homburg; he managed 
to make some hopeful, promising, and credulous 
acquaintances on the way, and was, besides, 
accredited to some “business people,” of per- 
fectly authentic character, at Prankfort, in the 
interest of the flourishing Flinders. 

The change, the novelty, the sight of gaiety, 
in which she took no share, but which she 
looked on at with a partial diversion of her 
mind, did her good. It was something even to 
be out of England ; not a very rational or well- 
founded relief, but still a relief, explicable and 
defensible too, on the theory to which she ad- 
hered, that all her ills were merely physical. 
The torpid interval prolonged itself, and the 
vital powers of the sufferer were recruited for 
the wakening. 

This took place when Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
bridge’s pony-carriage passed her as she sat by 
the side of the broad shaded road, and the wo- 
. man’s splendid black eyes met hers. When her 
husband passed her without seeing her, absorbed 
in passionate admiration, which any child must 
have recognised as such, for the beautiful woman 
whose pony-carriage was like a triumphal chariot, 
so royal and conquering of aspect was she. 

Keen were the tormentors, and full of avidity, 
and subtle was the new device to tax the -s 

t 


cruited strength and mock the brief meee. 
was raging, fierce, fiery, maddening jealousy. 


It was late in the afternoon of the day on 
which Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge had sent her 
answer to Mr. Felton’s note, and while George 
Dallas was sitting with Mrs. Routh, that the 
beautiful widow and her companion—this time 
exploring the forest glades in another direction, 
in which they met but few of the visitors to the 
springs—once more mentioned Mr. Felton and 
his son. The grey ponies were going slowly, 
and the French groom in attendance was con- 
sidering the probable direction of the “affair” 
in which his mistress had so precipitately en- 
gaged herself, and which, being conducted in 
the English tongue, was interpreted to him by 

lances and tones only. The beauty of the 
ace on which Stewart Routh was gazing in an 
intensity of admiration, with a certain despera- 
tion in it, in which a cleverer woman than this 
one would have seen indications of character to 
warn and alarm her, but which this one merel 
recognised as a tribu'e due to her, was marvel- 
lously bright and soft, as the slanting rays of the 
sun came through the tree stems, and touched 
it lingeringly, lovingly. Her black eyes had 
wonderful a and reflexions in them, and 
the masses of her dark hair were daintily tinged 
and tipped with russet tints. She was looking 
a little thoughtful, a little dreamy. Was she 
tired, for the moment, of sparkling? Was she 
resting herself in an array of the semblance of 
tenderness, more enchanting still ? 





“You knew him, then, in your husband’s life- 
time? He is not a new acquaintance ?” 

“What a catechist you are,” she said, with 
just a momentary glance at him, and the least 
flicker of a smile. “I did know him in my hus- 
band’s lifetime, who highly disapproved of him, 
if you care for that piece of information; we 
were great friends, and he was rather inclined 
to presume upon the fact afterwards.” 

he lingered upon the word, and gave it all 
the confirmatory expression Routh had expected 
and feared. 

“And yet you make an appointment with 
him to meet him ere, in this on, where every 
one is remarked and speculated upon; here, alone, 
where you are without even a companion a 
He paused, and with a light, mocking laugh, in- 
expressibly provoking, she said : 

““Why don’t you say a ‘sheep-dog’? We 
know the immortal Becky quite as well as you 
do. In the first place, my appointment with 
Arthur Felton means simply nothing. I am 
just as likely to break it as to keep it; to go to 

jondon, or Vienna, or Timbuctoo, to-morrow, 
if the fancy takes me; or to stay here, and have 
him told I’m not at home when he calls, only 
that would please his father; and Mr. Felton is 
about the only male creature of my acquaintance 
whom I don’t want to please. In the second 
place, I don’t care one straw who remarks me, 
or what they remark, and have no notion of 
allowing public opinion to take precedence of 
my sq 

She laughed again, a saucy laugh which he 
did not like, gave him another glance and 
another flicker of her eyelash, and said: 

“ Why, how extremely preposterous you are ! 
You know well, if I cared what people could, 
would, might, or should say, I would not allow 
you to visit me every day, and I would not drive 
you out alone like this.” 

The perfect unconcern and freedom of the re- 
mark took Routh by surprise, and disconcerted 
him as completely as its undeniable truth. He 
kept silence; and Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, 
amused at the blank expression of his coun- 
tenance, burst into a hearty fit of laughter 
this time. 

“T tell you I don’t care about public opinion. 
All the men admire me, no matter what I do; 
and all the women hate me, and would hate me 
all the same, for my — I entirely 
appreciate, you know—if I made my life as 
dull and decorous, as miserable, squalid, and 
canting, as I make it pleasant, and joyous, and 
‘not the thing.’ Neither men nor women dare 
to insult me; and if they did, I should know 
how to meet the emergency, I assure you, 
though I am not at all clever. I am only cou- 
rageous— plucky,’ your English ladies call it, I 
think, in the last new style of stable and 
barrack-room talk. Iam that; I don’t think I 
could be afraid of anything or any one.” 

“ Not of a man who really loved you with all 
the force and passion of his heart ?” said Routh, 
ina hoarse whisper, and bending a fierce, dark 
look upon her. * 
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“Certainly not,” she replied, lightly; but 
the colour rose in her cheek, and her breath 
came a little quicker. “I don’t believe in 
people loving with passion and force, and all 
that sort of thing. It is pretty to talk about 
on balconies, and it looks well on paper, ina 
scrawly hand, running crookedly up into the 
corner, and with plenty of dashes, and no 
date ”” And here she laughed again, and 
touched up the greys. Routh still kept si- 
lence, and still his dark look was bent upon her. 

“No, no,” she went on, as the rapid trot 
the ponies began again to sound pleasantly on 
the level road, and she turned them out of the 
forest boundaries towards the town, “I know 
nothing about all that, except pour rire, as 
they say in Paris, about everything under the 
sun, I do believe. To returnto Arthur Felton : 
he is the last person in the world with whom I 
could imagine any woman could get up any- 
thing more serious than the flimsiest flirtation.” 

“You did ‘get up’ that, however, I imagine ?” 
said Routh. 

“Of course we did. We spouted very 
trite poetry, and he sent me bouquets—very 
cheap ones they were, too, and generally came 
late in ‘the evening, when they may, being 
warranted not to keep, be had at literally a dead 
bargain ; and we even exchanged photographs—L 
don’t say portraits, you will observe. His is like 
enough; but that is really nothing, even among 
the most prudish of the blond misses. I wonder 
the haberdashers don’t send their likenesses 
with their bills, and I shall certainly give mine 
to the postman here; I am always grateful to 
the postman everywhere, and [ like this one— 
he has nice eyes, his name is Hermann, and he 
does not smoke.” 

“What a degenerate German!” said Routh. 
** And so Mr. Arthur Felton has your likeness ?” 

“Had — had, you mean. How can I tell 
where it is now ?—thrown in the fire, probably, 
and that of the reigning sovereign of his affec- 
tions comfortably installed in the locket which 
contained it, which is handsome, I confess; but 
he does not so much mind spending money on 
himself, you see. It is exactly like this.” 

She placed her whip across the reins, and 
held all with the left hand, while she fumbled 
with the right among the satin and lace in which 
she was wrapped, and drew out a short gold 
chain, to which a richly chased golden ball, as 
large as an egg, was attached. Turning slightly 
towards him, and gently checking her ponies, 
she touched a spring, and the golden egg opened 
lengthways, and disclosed two small, finely exe- 
cuted photographs. 

One was a likeness of herself, and Routh 
made the usual remarks about the insufficiency 
of the photographic art in certain cases. He 
was bending closely over her hand, when she 
reversed the revolving plate, and showed him 
the portrait on the other side. 

* That is Arthur Felton,” she said. 

Then she closed the locket, and let it drop 
down by her side amid the satin and the lace. 





India shawl in readiness for his mistress, in 
case of need. This shawl Stewart Routh took 
from the servant, and wrapped very carefully 
round Mrs, P. Ireton Bembridge as they neared 
the town. 

“ The evening has turned very cold,” he said ; 
and, indeed, though she did not seem to feel it, 
and rather laughed at his solicitude, Routh 
shivered more than once before she set him 
down, near the Kursaal, and then drove 
homewards, past the house where his wife was 
watching for her, and waiting for him. 

Routh ordered his dinner at the Kursaal, 
but, though he sat for a long time at the table, 
he ate nothing which was served to him. But 
he drank a great deal of wine, and he went 
home to Harriet—drunk. 


“How horribly provoking! It must have 
come undone while | was handling it to-day,” 
said Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge to her maid, 
when that domestic was attiring her for dinner. 
“T had the locket, open, not an hour ago.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the maid, examining 
the short gold chain; “ it is not broken, the 
swivel is open.” 

“ And of all my lockets I liked my golden 
egg best,” lamented Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
OLD PATCH. 


Own a summer morning in the year 1784 (two 
years after the secession of America from Eng- 
and), Mr. Levy, a Portuguese Jew diamond-mer- 
chant of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, who had advertised 
a parcel of very valuable diamonds for sale, re- 
ceived a letter from a Mr. Schutz, probably a 
German amateur of jewels. This Mr. Schutz, 
who wrote a crabbed, shaky, and crippled hand, 
announced his wish to see the diamonds, if the 
Portuguese merchant would bring them to his 
lodgings, at Mr. Connoly’s, a shoe and patten 
warehouse in Swallow-street, Oxford-street, his 
extreme age and decrepitude preventing him 
attending in person. 

The Portuguese merchant, somewhat nettled 
at being treated as a mere tradesman or bags- 
man itinerating for orders, yet still long-suffer- 
ing where money was at stake, wrote civilly 
back that Mr. Schutz might call upon him and 
see the diamonds if he liked, but that it was not 
his habit to wait on purchasers. At the hour 
fixed, a hackney-coach, containing Mr. Schutz, 
duly rumbled into the square, and stopped at the 
jewel-merchant’s house. The German amateur 
apologised for not getting out of the coach, on 
account of his lameness ; so the diamonds were 
brought out to him in their cases. 

Mr. Schutz, evidently a poor, sickly, pa- 
ralytie old clergyman, was bundled up in a 
large black camlet surtout, the buttoned cuffs 
reaching to his elbows, the broad cape fastened 
up over his chin. He wore the long curling 
wig and large cocked-hat of a country clergyman. 
His face was ochry yellow with jaundice, and 


The French groom had in his charge a soft | furrowed by age and sickness. To support 
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himself even during the exertion of opening 
and shutting the cases, he leaned ona large 
round ivory-topped cane adorned with two black 
tassels. The accent of Mr. Schutz was decidedly 
foreign ; his voice to the last degree feeble and 
languid. ‘The only gesture that implied vivacity 
was turning suddenly sharp round to either 
window of the coach, as if nervously suspicious 
and distrustful of loitering thieves. 

What could an eccentric old foreign chap- 
lain, on the very edge of the grave, want wit 
those lustrous precious stones that sparkled 
and shot out rainbow rays from their velvet- 
lined shagreen cases? Mr. Schutz bought the 
diamonds at last, without much higgling—he 
had not strength enough for that—at about five 
thousand pounds. He was going immediately 
into the City to purchase stock; the next 
day, between twelve and one, he would call for 
the diamonds and pay for them in bank-notes. 

For those Fone! 8 Mr. Schutz never came. 
At the hour appointed, Sir Sampson Wright 
(the magistrate) and several other gentlemen 
waited on the expectant diamond-merchant in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, told him that Mr. Schutz 
was a swindler, and that two Bow-street officers 
-were then waiting for him at the shoe-shop in 
Swallow-street. Acute and eager were the 
dogs ; but craftier was the fox. Mr. Schutz was 
seen no more. The diamonds were saved, but 
the rogue, a well-known forger, had flown. 

At that very time, Mr. Pearson, a king’s 
messenger, was sent post haste with despatches 
to Lord North, who was then at Dover. On 


arriving at Dartford, Mr. Pearson, much to his 
vexation, found the only pair of horses had just 
been ordered out by an old gentleman who was 
travelling on important business, and seemed in 


a great hurry. Determined to press forward 
ml to have the horses, Mr. Pearson displayed 
his badge—the silver greyhound—sending the 
waiter to apologise for the arbitrary seizure, and 
to offer the old gentleman in the hurry a seat 
in his chaise as far as Sittingbourne. The offer 
was accepted. Mr. Pearson’s companion had 
among his luggage a large green tea-canister 
secured bya padlock. It was very heavy, but he 
kept it at his feet, and would never let the hand of 
ostler or waiter touch it. Between Rochester and 
Sittingbourne the road was, however, rough, and 
the chaise jolted so violently that down went the 

een tea-canister, and out tumbled—not tea, 

ut a flood of golden guineas, at which the king’s 
messenger stared, secretly wondered, but said 
nothing. 

On his return to town, Mr. Pearson found 
handbills in circulation offering rewards from 
the Bank of England for the apprehension of 
an old_forger named Schutz. No doubt that 
Schutz and the old gentleman with the green 
tea-canister full of guineas were one a the 
same. He at once informed the secretary of 
state, who told Sir Sampson Wright ; the soli- 
citor of the Bank of England, with witnesses 
and officers, were at once sent to follow Schutz, 
the forger, to Calais, carrying credentials from the 
secretary of state to the minister cf France, 





requesting the surrender of the delinquent. 
At Calais, a Mr. Price, who had been formerly a 
partner in a brewery with Samuel Foote, the 
actor, generously offered his services to the 
officers to watch Schutz till the lieutenant of 
police could hear from Paris. 

Foiled again! Schutz proved by no means 
to be Schutz, but a man belonging to the Perth 
Custom House, who had embezzled stores, and 
turned them into ready money. The rascal 


h|escaped by pleading that he ‘had fled from 


Edinburgh, having been detected there secretly 
buying stores for the American and Dutch 
governments, and was discharged. 

Soon after this occurrence, a man of busi- 
ness stopped a London merchant one day 
on ’Change, and present: 1 him with a letter 
from an Amsterdam co. espondent of the 
house, mentioning that he had been recently 
defrauded of one thousand pounds by a rascal 
named Trevors, who frequented the London 
*Change, and requesting his aid to recover 
part or the whole. The friend volunteered 
his advice as to how the trap was to be best 
laid and baited for the infamous Trevors, who 
might even then be watching them from some 
side-walk. The friend had the mind of a ge- 
neral ; he had planned everything : 

“To-morrow, sir,” he said, “he will most 
likely be upon ’Change, in the Dutch walk. 
He dresses in a red surtout and a white wig. 
He wears square-toed shoes with small buckles, 
and the rest of his dress is as plain as a Quaker’s. 
Your best way will be to accost him, and get 
into conversation about the commerce of Aim- 
sterdam. Pretend the dog can be of service to 
you, and ask him home to dinner. When the 
cloth is gone, break the business, show him the 
Dutch letter I brought over, and inform him 
that, unless he instautly refunds the whole or 
part of the money, you will on the morrow ex- 
pose the matter to the principal City merchants. 
In this way I don’t doubt that you’ll get back 
part at least, as I know he is rich, always carries 
cash or notes about with him, and would rather 
pay than be exposed.” 

Mr. E. was delighted to snap a rogue and 
oblige his friend at the same time. Honest men 
sometimes enjoy thief-catching with a keen 
relish. Mr. E. took the advice of his shrewd 
friend, met the man described in the place ex- 
pected, and led him home to dinner, rejoicing in 
the quiet capture. To offer him the best cut 
of the joint, to press him to the oldest wine, 
was delicious. It was to realise the boy’s plea- 
sure when he watches a live rat inside the 
trap. The cloth removed, Mr. E. made, with 
infinite complacency, the agreed signal to his wife 
and the ladies; they at once rose and re- 
tired. Then Mr. E. began to gripe his man 
closer, and to threaten a ruinous exposure. 

The swindler in the red surtout and white 
wig did not make much fight. The wine stood 
in his glass unfinished, the fruit untasted. He 
seemed overwhelmed with fear, and prostrate 
with remorse. He begged not to be exposed on 
*Change, he offered five hundred pounds down 
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if Mr. E. would cease all further proceed- 
ings. Mr. E. was delighted with bis suc- 
cess, and readily consented. Mr. Trevor at 
once dived into the deep pocket of his red sur- 
tout, and produced a thousand-pound note, for 
which he requested change. Not having suffi- 
cient cash or notes in the house, Mr. ‘l'revor 

roposed a cheque on Mr. E.’s banker, and 
i received that, left the house in a state of 
the utmost penitence and mortification. 

Mr. E.’s self-congratulation was somewhat 
abated the next morning, by his discovering the 
thousand-pound note to be a forgery. He 
instantly rushed to the bank to stop payment, 
but unfortunately found that a porter, followed 
by a tall thin woman, had obtained notes for the 
draft full four hours before. 

Who could this sham Dutch merchant be, 
and who could be his partner, the swindler in 
the red surtout? Certainly not Schutz, for he 
had fled from London, and besides, Schutz was a 
decrepid jaundiced old man. But might not the 
two rogues be both members of Schutz’s gang ? 
Tiat was what was vigorously discussed by 
baffled directors in the bank parlour. 

A short time before the successful trick 
played by the gentleman from Holland, Mr. 
Spillsbury, a chemist, of Soho-square, on reach- 
ing home after a walk, found a card in the hall 
with the name of Wilmot on it. All the ser- 
vant knew, was, that it had been left by a very 
respectable old gentleman. The next evening 
Mr. Spillsbury received a note requesting him 
to call on Mr. Wilmot at halt-past five 
o’clock that evening, as he wished to give an 
order for drops. The ietter was directed from 
Gresse-street, Rathbone-place. Mr. Spillsbury 
went at the appointed time, and being shown 
in by a smart lad in livery, found Mr. Wilmot to 
be a decrepid old man wrapped in a large cam- 
let great-coat. He had a slouched hat on, the 
big brim of which was beat downwards on 
each side of his head; he wore green spec- 
tacles, a green silk shade (hanging from his hat), 
and a large bush wig. A piece of red flannel 
rose from his chin almost as high as his cheek- 
bones. To complete this remarkable dress, the 
old man’s legs were swathed in flannel. Mr. 
Wilmot instantly began to explain that, having 
had a tooth clumsily drawn, he wore the flannel 
to prevent cold. He then raised the matchless 


drops of Spillsbury, and alluded to the innumer- 
able cures mentioned in the advertisements, &c. 
The druggist was delighted, and left with the 
promise of a large order. A week after, Mr. Wil- 
mot’s boy called at Spillsbury’s, requesting two 
guineas’ worth of drops, and change for a ten- 


pound note. A few days after the drops were 
sent, Mr. Spillsbury was paralysed by hearing 
from Sir Sampson Wright that Mr. Wilmot’s 
bank-note was a forgery, and that the forger 
had decamped. Soon after this, the disconcerted 
chemist met, at the Percy-street coflee-house, 
which he frequented, a Mr. Price, formerly a 
brewer and keeper of a lottery-oflice : the same 
busy man of the world, in fact, who had met the 
solicitor of the Bauk of England at Calais, and 





did his best to aid him in apprehending the 
diamond thief, Schutz. Over their fragrant 
chocolate, the two cronies discussed the forgery. 
The chemist expressed a little surprise at the 
extreme neatness of the handwriting. Mr. 
Price, a simple creature, stared through his 
spectacles, and kept constantly ejaculating : 

“ Lack-a-day, good Gad, who could believe 
such knavery could exist! What, and did the 
Bank actually refuse payment, sir ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied the chemist, acrimo- 
niously, “I and a great many others took them, 
and they were so inimitably well done, that the 
nicest judges could not distinguish them from 
the true Abraham Newlands.” 

“Good Gad, lack-a-day !” sighed Price, “ the 
fellow must have been an ingenious villain! 
Dear, dear me! What a complete old scoun- 
drel !” 

If the muffled-up old man were not Schutz 
again, who was he? The Bank began to con- 
sider the gang of forgers that infested London 
to be innumerable, and shrouded in unfathom- 
able mystery. 

Some considerable time before Mr. Spills- 
bury’s loss, a lad employed by a musical instru- 
ment maker in the Strand, wauting another place, 
answered an advertisement dated from the 
Marlborough-street Coffee-house, Carnaby Mar- 
ket. One day, just as it was dusk, a man came 
and called him to his coach, as the old gentle- 
man who had advertised desired to speak with 
him. On getting into the coach, he found a 
very tall thin man, nearly seventy years of age, 
dressed in a camlet surtout, buttoned close u 
over his chin; he was apparently gouty, for his 
legs wore huge bundles of flannel, and his feet 
were hidden in clumpy square-toed shoes. A 
broad-brimmed hat was drawn down low over his 
forehead, and a large black patch covered his left 
eye, so that the old gentleman’s prominent nose, 
deep sunken right eye, and a small part of his 
right cheek, were alone visible. He had an inces- 
sant faint hectic cough which greatly distressed 
and fatigued him. Finding the lad honest and 
frank, he told him that he was guardian toa 
whimsical young nobleman down in Bedford- 
shire. On’ the lad’s (Samuel’s) master coming 
to the coach door and giving him a good cha- 
racter, Mr. Brank (tbe advertiser), of No. 59, 
Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, engaged him at 
eighteen shillings a week. On going to that ad- 
dress, Samuel saw Mr. Brank, and he still kept 
the patched side of his face turned towards tue 
lad ; such being the old man’s constant pecu- 
liarity. In a low broken voice he told him 
that his young master was a prodigal, and unfor- 
tunately a great dabbler in those deceitful and 
alluring bubbles, lottery-tickets. The lad was 
to buy, at his own expense, a drab livery, turned 
up with red, and to call on a certain day 
and hour. On keeping his appointment, old 
Mr. Brank told him that the thoughtless young 
lord had just sent letters again requesting the pur- 
chase of lottery-tickets. He then gave Samuel 
a twenty-pound and a forty-pound note, and 
sent him with the twenty pounds to purchase an 
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eight-guinea chance at an office in the Hay- 
market, and with the forty pounds to purchase 
the same class of chance at an office at the corner 
of Bridge-street, Westminster. Samuel had 
canvas bags given him so as to keep the different 
shares and change distinct.. On his way to meet 
his master at the Parliament-street Cofiee-house, 
Mr. Brank hailed him from the other side of 
the road, commending him for his speed and 
diligence. He was then sent to Charing-cross, 
and King-street and York-street, Covent Gar- 
den, to purchase more chances and change more 
notes in the same careful manner. In York-street, 

a mere coincidence, his master again met 

him, was pleased to meet him, and taking him 
into the coach, drove him to Cheapside to change 
four hundred pounds’ worth more of notes in 
the lottery-offices round the Exchange. For 
many days this went on, Samuel always observ- 
ing that whenever he entered an office a lady 
stepped out from a coach behind Mr. Brank’s, 
and followed himin. This lady remained as long 
as Samuel remained, and then walked out, pur- 
chasing nothing. 

One day, after changing eight hundred pounds’ 
worth of notes, Mr. Brank took his servant to 
Greenwich to dine at the Ship, while he went tosee 
the young nobleman’s steward and banker, to get 
more money for those terrible lottery-tickets. 
On their return to town, Samuel changed more 
notes, to the amount of three hundred and fifty 
pounds. One evening, when Samuel had to 
meet his master at Will’s Coffee-house with five 
hundred pounds in shares and change, he found, to 
his horror, that he was an hour late, and that a 
porter had been there after him. While the lad 
stood in the street hesitating, the porter stepped 
up to him and told him that an old gentleman 
wanted to speak to him under a gateway in Mac- 
clesfield-street. A coach was called, they both 
got in, and drove to Soho-square. Mr. Brank was 
very angry at Samuel’s want of punctuality, and 
left him at the corner of Bateman’s-buildings, 

It pains us to confess that this Mr. Brank was 
also of the old Schutz gang, and one of the 

most subtle and wily of forgers. Four days after, 
Samuel, being arrested, was employed by Mr. 
Bond, the clerk at Bow-street, to help to appre- 
hend the old fox, his master. On receiving a 
message to meet his master at Will’s Coffee- 
house at a particular hour, it was agreed that 
Samuel should go as usual, followed at a dis- 
tance by Moses Morant, an officer, dressed as a 
porter, carrying a knot on his shoulder, and by 
Ir. Bond, dressed as a lady. 

The plan succeeded very well at first. A 
yorter had just called to know if Samuel had 
een there. Samuel instantly went back and 
told the lady. Mr. Brank, watching this from 
the ambuscade of a hackney-coach, and seeing 
the whispering, at once scented mischief, and 
drove safely off. A rush was instantly made 
to Titchfield-street, and handbills were again 
showered over the streets. All, of course, in 
vain. 

It was evident that the man Price was one of 
the leaders of these dexterous and artful forgers. 
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Price had beena fraudulent bankrupt,a contriver 
of matrimonial advertisements, and a keeper of 
swindling lottery-offices. His last trick had 
been played on a retired grocer, named Roberts, 
at Knightsbridge, whose friendship he had 
gained, and to whom he had represented him- 
self as a stockbroker. Roberts, without con- 
sciousness of the fact, had been used by Price 
to change his forged notes. He had repre- 
sented to Roberts that an old friend of his, a 
Mr. Bond—a retired broker, who had made an 
enormous fortune in the Alley—wished himself 
and a trusty friend to become his executors, 
having no relations living except an old maiden 
sister. With management, Price said, all 
the immense property of the old man—who 
lived in that singularly retired part of the world, 
Union-court, Leather-lane, Holborn—would fall 
into the hands of his executors. 

On an appointed day and hour, Roberts was 
to meet Price at Mr. Bond’s. On arriving 
there, he found Price had had a business ap- 
apes at the City Coffee-house; but the 
ady of the house showed him up-stairs to Mr. 
Bond: a decrepid failing old man, buried in a 
great chair, with his legs on another, a nightea 
on his head, and his chin and mouth Pa 
with flannel. Mr. Bond, with many feeble 
coughs, lamented Price’s absence, and praised 
that gentleman’s honour, honesty, and integrity ; 
above all, his choice ofa brother executor. When 
Roberts next met Price at the coffee-house, and 
some business had been transacted, Price pro- 
posed a call on Mr. Bond. On arriving, how- 
ever, at Leather-lane, they found that Mr. 
Bond had just started in a coach to Highgate 
for an airing. After two or three visits to Mr. 
Bond, but never with Price, the old gentleman 
made his will, and put down Roberts, the execu- 
tor, for such a large amount, that, on the strength 
of it, Price obtained nearly one thousand pounds 
in cash from Roberts, and bonds for two hundred 
pounds more. 

Price had also, disguised as an old man, suc- 
ceeded in getting change for six forged fifty- 
pound notes from Roberts’s brother, a grocer in 
Oxford-street, with whom he had scraped an 
acquaintance. On the notes being stopped, 
Roberts brought an action against the bankers, 
and actually paid Price for his zeal in obtaining 
witnesses for the defence and during the trial, 
at which he (Price) himself had the unblushing 
audacity to attend. 

Though never thoroughly unmasked, this mem- 
ber of Schutz’s gang was indeed not unknown to 
the police magistrates. A thunderbolt from Bow- 
street was about to fall on Mr. Price; and his ap- 
prehension (if such an eel could be caught, and, 
when caught, held by a well-sanded hand) might 
lead to disclosures concerning the old gentleman 
with the yellow jaundice who bought diamonds ; 
the old gentleman with the gout in Leather-lane, 
who had money in the funds ; the old gentleman 
with the green silk shade, who relished poor 
Spillsbury’s drops; and the old gentleman with 
the patch on his Yeti eye, who was guardian to the 
sould young nobleman, ‘The Forty Thieves 
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had one captain; the Schutz gang must have a 
leader, and that leader was undoubtedly a great 
actor, a clever mimic, a wily artful rogue, who 
had taken many careful and accurate soundings 
in the lowest ooze of the human heart. 
er to seize Price, who had already 
wer one or two thousand exquisitely forged 
ank-notes, and who seemed to be as double-faced 
as Janus, and as watchful as Argus, Sir Sampson 
Wright, successor at Bow-street to the cele- 
brated blind magistrate, Sir John Fielding, the 
great novelist’s relation, covered the dead walls 
of London with the following notice : 


Pusiic Orrice, Bow-street. 
A FELONY. 


Whereas a woman answering the following de- 
scription stands charged with felony; whoever will 
apprehend her, and bring her before Sir Sampson 
Wright, at the above office, shall receive two hun- 
dred pounds reward upon her commitment. 

The said woman lately lived in a house, No. 3, 
on the Terrace, Tottenham-court-road, by the name 
of ANN Potton. She then was dressed in a black 
silk gown, black cloak, and a black bonnet; she 
appears, or affects to be, very old and decrepid, 
though there is strong reason to believe that it is 
fictitious. She is rather above the middle size, thin 


face; and when she hired the above house, and 
until Monday last, usually wore clothes as above de- 
scribed, but on that day was dressed in a dark blue 
striped linen or cotton gown, black bonnet and 
cloak, a black handkerchief tied round her neck, a 
black patch on her chin, and another on her right 
cheek, and had a bundle tied in a white handker- 


chief, light-coloured hair in loose curls, without 
powder. She has lately been seen as affecting a 
desponding situation, in the fields in the above 
neighbourhood. She is connected with a man who 
has appeared very aged and infirm, but, notwith- 
standing, hath been observed to walk very well 
when he supposed he was unnoticed. 

The man appears to be aged, about five feet 
seven or eight inches high, generally wearing a 
morning gown, with a cap over his face, and a large 
hat flapped ; walks decrepid, with a stick, as if in- 
firm, and wears spectacles ; has several times walked 
down to the stables adjacent to the Terrace, and is 
the same person frequently before advertised, under 
different descriptions. 

It is earnestly requested that all housekeepers 
in the several streets, &c., between the Middlesex 
Hospital and the out-buildings towards Marylebone 
will give particular attention to this advertisement. 


While this notice was staring in the face 
of London, and smaller handbills were being 
sown broadcast in every high road, lane, and 
alley, Mr. Price had a narrow escape. 

Every morning an old decrepid gentleman in 
a large flapped hat and goggling spectacles 
used to stroll down to the sta “ near the Ter- 
race in Tottenham-court-road (just beyond the 
chapel), and watch a certain stable-boy curry- 
comb a specially vicious horse, as daily the 
lad would thrash the spiteful and unruly 
beast with a broomstick, the old gentleman, 
leaning on his ivory-crutched cane, would si- 
lently smile and chuckle. One day, a Bow-street 
officer, issuing handbills, heard this boy exclaim 
to his companion : 





“Tf this is not my old man, I’ll be d ' 

The old man had only just hobbled off; so 
after him dashed the runner to the gardens of 
the Adam and Eve (the place, by-the-by, Hogarth 
sketched in the ‘‘ March to Finchley”), which 
Mr. Price was known to frequent. Whisk in 
at the door whips the rumner, but too late; for 
Mr. Price had just whipped out of another door, 
and left no trace even for the keenest bloodhound. 

A few days afterwards, the same old gentleman 
went to several coffee-houses round ’Change, 
and hired boys to take forged notes to the bank. 
He ordered these boys to bring him the tickets 
sent by the teller to the cashier. He then 
altered the ten pounds on the tickets to one hun- 
dred pounds, the fifty pounds to one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and sent them by fresh messengers 
to the cashier, who paid them without suspicion. 

For some weeks before these forgeries, a 
neatly built, rather corpulent man, of about fifty, 
named Powel, had repeatedly called and pledged 
articles of value at the shop of Mr. Aldus, a pawn- 
broker, in Berwick-street. Mr. Powel was an 
erect, active, good-looking, well dressed man, with 
very aquiline, perhaps almost vulturine, nose, 
small sunken keen grey eyes, pinched lips, pale 
complexion, very few teeth, and a pointed promi- 
nent nutcracker chin. On the last occasion he had 
passed a forged note with many altered indorse- 
ments. One indorsement, by accident left entire, 
enabled the Bank to trace the note to Mr. Aldus, 
who had already had suspicion of the gentleman 
with the nutcracker face and vulturine nose. 
The Pawnbrokers’ Act being then in agitation, 
Mr. Aldus entertained a suspicion that Mr. 
Powel was an informer, who was going to inform 
against him, and bring gui ¢am actions against 
him for taking usurious interest. He had, 
therefore, employed a spy to track him home; 
but the spy had always lost him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portland-street, or near a mews 
in Tottenham-street. ‘The runners were for in- 
stantly searching the two suspicious places near 
the rogue’s burrow; for they were now sure 
that Price and Powel were the same man, and 
belonged to old Patch’s, alias Schutz’s, gang; 
but no, said Mr. Clarke,-who esc mrs trap 
to perfection, Price has some plan against Aldus. 
He has done well here; his suspicions are un- 
excited ; leave well alone; keep watch for him 
at Aldus’s. 

And now may we be permitted an Homeric 
metaphor. 

As when the leather-gaitered trapper from 
his lair in the fern and brambles sees the shy 
weasel come gliding towards the pendent rabbit, 
up the dangerous leaf-strewn path that leads to 
the keen-toothed gin, he holds his breath, nor 
moves his hand to the trigger though the little 
creature, winding like a snake, trots and sniffs, 
and then slips again into the high grass, know- 
ing that it will certainly return if he only re- 
mains silent as the snow, and still as death, so 
did the runners in the dusk steal behind the 
shadow of the three golden balls, and plan their 
treacherous ambush. 

On the 14th of January, 1786, the keen-eyed, 
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vulture-beaked man in the tie -wig ruffle shirt, 
and buckle shoes entered a bin in Aldus’s shop, 
and tapped the counter gently with his tasselled 
cane. Mr. Aldus at once gave the fatal signal. 
Click! the gin closed; through the swinging 
door strode Thomas Ting, Bow-street officer ; 
and said he wanted to speak to Mr. Powela 
moment, in Mr. Aldus’s parlour. 

Mr. Powel was angry and surprised. Who 
was Ting? Whatwas ‘ling’s business? Ting 
was ay to tell him in Mr. Aldus’s parlour, and 
obligingly offered his arm to guide him there. 
Mr. Powel grew violent, and actually swore. 
He declared Ting wanted to rob him. Ting replied 
he had orders to detain him till some person 
arrived from Bow-street, and that the time 
might be well spent in searching him. The 
forger’s passion then subsided; he submitted 
with a better grace, and pulled out bank-notes 
to the amount of one hundred and fifteen pounds, 
with a few guineas. Ting, assiduously and 
roughly diving into Powel’s dress-coat-pockets, 
pulling out a parcel of suspicious white tissue 
paper, naturally asked what it was for. 

“IT bought it,” said Price (Powel), “to make 
my children air-balloons.” 

But here Powel (Price) grew insolent and in- 
dignant. He swore ’twas “ odd,” twas “ mighty 
odd;” he reviled Aldus, and vowed he would 
bring action upon action against his unjust de- 
tainer, who was now sanguine and went so 
far that he was sure he had 

Old Patch hinself 
@afe in his grip. 

At that moment Mr. Clarke entered, and in- 
stantly said : 

“ How do you do, Mr. Price ?” 

At this triendly accosting, Mr. Powel 
turned visibly a bluish white, and his tassels 
shook audibly. He requested leave to go him- 
self and break the news to his wife, who lodged 
at Mr. Bailey’s, a pastrycook’s, in Portland- 
street, as Mrs. Price was a great invalid, and, 
moreover, very near her confinement. 

He even offered Ting the hundred and fifteen 
pounds (chiefly in notes) as a security for his 
immediate return. ‘Ting, obdurate and stolid, 
refused the bribe, and led Mr. Price to Sir 
Sampson Wright’s, still pressed to take the 
vom a and fifteen pounds. At Bow-street, Price 
was indignant and violent. He accused Mr. 
Bond, the clerk, of dislike to him on account of 
some old affair about a disputed lottery-ticket, 
and he even accused Abraham Newland, the 
venerated old cashier of the Bank, of antipathy 
towards him. As for Sir Sampson, he told him 
that it was needless to run through his history. 
They knew well enough who he was, and 
if, although he was innocent, he had to submit 
to a trial, he would reserve his defence till 
then. Upon this, Mr. Charles Jealous and 
trusty Ting bundled Price into a hackney-coach, 
and, proud of their snared fox, drove him off 
to the Tothill-fields Bridewell. 

Mr. Price’s antecedents were gradually evolved 
from their knotty tangle. He was the son of a 
Welsh journeyman tailor, who, saving money, 





had started an old-clothes-shop at the corner of 
East and West-streets, a point of vantage which 
commanded no less than four entrances into 
Monmouth-street, that depét of human sloughs, 
where, Mr. Carlyle tells us, the thought of that 
fine satire, Sartor Resartus, first entered into his 
mind. Charles Price, the future forger, was born 
about the year 1724. Even at school Charles 
had distinguished himself in sharp practice, 
tricks, and petty thefts, always outwitting his 
elder brother. At sixteen, the dangerous lad 
forged a draft, in his father’s name, for twenty 
— in order to obtain money for adebauch ; 
is father at last, worn out by his knavery, 
apprenticed the untoward boy to a hatter and 
hosier in St. James’s-street. There, so far from 
improving, he grew more recklessly thievish. 
Disguised in a suit of his father’s, and other 
appliances, he one day actually entered’ his 
master’s shop as a Mr. Bolingbroke, and ob- 
tained ten pounds’ worth of silk stockings. 
Upon being discovered, he ran away from hi 
master, and was renounced by his father. Pro- 
mising to reform, his friends then got him a 
place as clerk to a foreign merchant in Broad- 
street: whom he soon robbed of five hundred 
pounds by false entries, and finally fled to 
Holland. 

Sheltered in that country under the borrowed 
name of Johnson, Price, by means of a forged 
letter introducing him as heir to a fortune, 
wheedled himself into the confidence of a dia- 
mond-merchant at Amsterdam. He seduced 
this man’s daughter, and stealing five hundred 
pounds, returned to England: leaving the 
daughter to perish in childbed, and the old 
father to die of a broken heart. 

This matchless rogue and heartless scoundrel 
next comes up to the surface as clerk to a 
government brewer at Weovil, near Gosport. 
‘The brewer, delighted with his smooth-tongued, 
sharp, and trustworthy clerk, soon offered him 
his daughter in marriage. At this auspicious 
— there appeared on the scene Price’s 

rother ; a greater rascal even than Price himself, 


then living at Portsmouth, and his master, a 


Jew salesman, who bought prize tickets. These 
rogues betrayed his antecedents. Price was in- 
stantly turned out of the brewer’s office, and 
kicked out of his brother’s house, where he had 
in vain sought shelter. 

Once more in London, his father having in 
the mean time died heart-broken, Price, by a 
trick, obtained an assignment of a brewery near 
King Joln’s-square, Grange-road, Southwark, 
decoyed Sam Foote, the comedian, into a 
quasi-partnership, stole the profits, brought him 
into debt five hundred pounds, and decamped. 

Price next turned methodist preacher, and 
by promises of marriage to a fanatical old maid 
at Chelsea, robbed her of three thousand pounds. 
Determined to run through the whole gamut of 
fraud, this versatile rascal now began a system 
of matrimonial advertisements; of which the 
following is a specimen, from a paper of 1757: 

To Gentlemen of Character, Fortune, and Ho- 
nour, who wish to engage for life with a lady who 
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possesses the above qualities in a very eminent 
degree. Her person, in point of elegance, gives 
precedence to none. Her mind and manners are 
highly cultivated, her temper serene, mild, and 
affable, and her age does not exceed twenty-two. 
Any gentleman who answers the above address may 
direct a letter to A. Z., at the Bedford Head, South- 
ampton-street, Strand; and if their morals and 
situation in life are approved, they will then be 
waited on by a person who will procure the parties 
an interview. 

His assistant in these schemes was a Mrs. 
Poultney, alias Hickeringill, his wife’s aunt, 
who had become his mistress. Their house 
was in Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell ; but they 
had also rooms in Charles-street, St. James’s- 
square, where the accomplished lady exhibited 
as an Irish giantess. Their first dupe was a 
rich young fool, named Wigmore, just fresh 
from college, full of Latin and void of common 
sense. The gull, having paid fifty guineas, was 
allowed to see the old clergyman, the lady’s 
uncle and guardian—Price himself in disguise— 
and was promised an interview, which never 
took place. When this bubble burst, and 
dupes grew clamorous, Price started an illicit 
distillery; and, being at last seized for this 
offence, was, in 1774, hurried into Newgate for 
a fine of one thousand six hundred pounds. 

Price having written a pamphlet, founded on 
his Danish experiences, to vindicate the character 
of the unhappy sister of the king, Lord Lit- 
tleton and Foote kindly exerted themselves, 
and obtained his release and a forgiveness 
of the heavy fine that had been inflicted. 
Upon his release, Price came into possession of 
three thousand pounds, his wife’s fortune, she 
having by that time come of age. 

In 1778, this incomparable scoundrel started 
a fraudulent lottery-office in King-street, Covent 
Garden: receiving money, but never paying the 
prize-holders. A Mr. Titmus, who kept a cane- 
shop in Pimlico, having bought a ticket of 
Price which came up the eighth of a two thou- 
sand-pound prize, was refused payment, al- 
though he proved his right by the entry in 
the Whitehall books. Clarke, an officer of 
Bow-street, instantly had a handbill printed 
exposing the fraud, and, going to Mr. Price, 
told him that ten thousand of those were then 
being worked off, to be distributed on ’Change 
and in every part of London, but chiefly daily 
at Price’s own door. Price, pleading his 
hitherto stainless character, paid the money 
under protest, and then wrote to Sir John Field- 
ing, the magistrate, declaring Mr. Titmus had 
threatened to murder him and set fire to his 
house. He then decamped with the two thou- 
sand-pound prize, and the mob the same night 
surrounded the house and broke every pane of 
glass in the place. The following year he 
started a second sham lottery-office in Butcher- 
row, Temple-bar, and rivalled Mr. Christie, the 
then pre-eminent auctioneer, in the grandilo- 
quence of his advertisements. 

It was about the year 1780 that he began his 
vast scheme of forgery. He took the most ex- 
traordinary precautions to prevent discovery. 





He made his own paper with the special water- 
mark; he engraved his own plates ; he made his 
own ink. He generally had three lodgings—the 
first for his wife, the second for his mistress, and 
the third for the negotiation of his notes; his 
wife and mistress being kept ignorant of each 
other’s existence. He never returned home in 
disguise ; he never negotiated notes except in 
disguise. The people he used as his instru- 
ments never saw him but in disguise, and were 
never lost sight of by his mistress, who always 
followed him in a hackney-coach to receive his 
disguise when done with. Every step of his 
daring schemes was planned with the compre- 
hensive mind of a Vautrin. The Bank became 
violently alarmed (they had no microscope-room 
or chemical tests then): plans were laid, wise 
heads were put together; but still day by 
day the forged notes kept pouring in from 
every quarter. The sagacity of one man had 
defeated the zeal, assiduity, and stratagem, 
of all the runners in Bow-street. In one 
fact all, however, agreed—that all the forged 
notes could be traced to one man, always dis- 
guised, nearly always successful, always in- 
scrutable, always inaccessible. Schutz’s gang one 
man? Impossible! There were forty of them. 

In 1780, the Bank offered two hundred 
pounds for Old Patch’s apprehension. The bill 
described him and his mistress in the following 
way : 


He appears about fifty years of age, about five 
feet six inches high, stout made, very sallow com- 
plexion, dark eyes and eyebrows, speaks in general 
very deliberately, with a foreign accent; has worn 
a black patch over his left eye, tied with a string 
round his head; sometimes wears a white wig, his 
hat flapped before, and nearly so at the sides, a brown 
camlet great-coat, buttons of the same, with a large 
cape, which he always wears so as to cover the 
lower part of his face ; appears to have very thick 
legs, which hang over his shoes as if swelled; his 
shoes are very broad at the toes, and little narrow 
old-fashioned silver buckles, black-stocking breeches, 
walks with a short crutch-stick with an ivory head, 
stoops, or affects to stoop, very much, and walks 
slow, as if infirm ; he has lately hired many hackney 
coaches in different parts of the town, and been 
frequently set down in or near Portland-place, in 
which neighbourhood it is supposed he lodges. 

He is connected with a woman who answers the 
following description : She is rather tall and genteel, 
thin face and person, about thirty years of age, light 
hair, rather a yellow cast in her face, and pitted with 
the small-pox, a downcast look, speaks very slow, 
sometimes wears a coloured linen jacket and petti- 
coat, and sometimes a white one, a small black 
bonnet and a black cloak, and assumes the cha- 
racter of a lady’s-maid. 


Let us now return to Tothill-fields Bride- 
well, where Price, alias Old Patch, alias Wig- 
more, alias Wilmott, alias Brank, alias Bond, 
alias Parks, alias Powel, alias Scuutz, sits 
brooding over all possible turns and doubles to 
avoid those keen hunters, Bond and Clarke, Sir 
Sampson, Mr. Acton, and the nameless man 
with sinewy nimble hands and rope noose but 
half concealed behind his back, 
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But stop! Schutz? Why, this is only 
one of the great forgery gang. There are 
thirty-nine more still loose in the lairs of Lon- 
don. We must at last be candid. This Price 
was Old Patch himself, Wigmore, Schutz— 
all. He, and he alone, had planned and worked 
these endless forgeries. The depraved Ulysses 
of London is that parrot-nosed nutcracker-faced 
man you see brooding alone in that dreary 
stone-room. 

The moment the doors were closed on him, 
Price wrote to Portland-street for his wife and 
son—a boy of fifteen. Knowing the lad would 
be searched, the crafty old thief*took off one of 
the boy’s shoes and slipped a letter to Mrs. 
Poultney between the outer and inner soles. 
The letter merely said : “ Destroy everything.” 

The tall thin sallow woman was equal to 
the occasion. She too was Ulyssean by this 
time. She kissed the boy and sent him home, 
then glided down to the kitchen of No. 3, 
Terrace, and mildly blamed the maid for keeping 
the fire so low in such cold weather. She 
next ordered her to take the cheeks out of the 
grate, and = on fresh coals, saying she had 
just heard from her master that his clothes had 
got infected with the plague when he was 


abroad, that they were imminently dangerous, 
and must be all instantly burned to ashes. 
She then brought down all Schutz’s, Old 
Patch and Co.’s disguises, and sprinkled them 
with water from a cullender to prevent their 


blazing. She reduced them to a charred 
mass, and so to a brown powder. She 
sent the engraving-press to a friendly carpenter 
adjoining, who had never seen Price. She 
then, in the absence of the maid, heated the 
copper plates red-hot and broke them into 
pieces. These, with the water-mark wires, were 
then taken by the son into the fields behind the 
house and hidden in dust-heaps: where they 
were afterwards discovered. 

On his second examination, Patch laughed 
at all accusations, and expressed his hope that 
“the old hypocrite would be taken.” Assured 
that none of his dupes could recognise him, he 
even sent for many of them to prove his innocence. 
One sharp waiter from a City coffee-house, how- 
ever, swore boldly to him. Price asked, un- 
thinkingly, how he knew him. The man replied : 
“T will swear to your eyes, nose, mouth, and 
chin ;” and the next day the mother of one of his 
servant-boys swore also to his mouth and chin. 
From that moment Price lost hope, and said he 
was betrayed; but he engaged an attorney, 


and arranged his defence, his plea being that the: 


alteration of the teller’s ticket was only a fraud. 
One night, when he sat over his wine with Mr. 
Fenwick, the governor of Tothill-fields, he 
pulled a ten-pound note out of his fob, and, 
ridiculing the carelessness of the searchers, left 
the note wrapped round the stopper of the 
decanter, as if in assertion of his powers of 
trickery. 

On the Sunday before the day fixed for his 
committal Price borrowed a Bible of the go- 
vernor, and prayed with his weeping wife for 





five hours. On the day before, he had told his son 
to bring him two gimlets to fasten up the door, 
as the people of tle prison came into his room 
earlier than he wished, and while he was writing 
private letters. He described all the processes 
of bank-note making to Mr. Fenwick, lamented 
his temper which had prevented his being worth 
a hundred thousand pounds, and defended his 
robberies of the Bank; their annual gains by 
losses, fires, sea, and by persons dying intestate, 
were so’great (he said), that it was doing no 
one an injury to rob them. 

At seven next morning, an old female ser- 
vant, going into the prisoner’s room, saw Old 
Patch in his flannel waistcoat standing by the 
door. She said, “ Howdo you do, sir?” Patch 
made no answer. At that moment his body 
swung round gently in the draught. He had 
hung himself from two hat-screws (strengthened 
by gimlets) behind the door. 

nder the old forger’s waistcoat were fouud 
three papers. The first was a series of medita- 
tions from the Book of Job, some of them ter- 
ribly indicative : 

“ Let the day perish wherein I was born, and 
the night in which it was said, There is a man- 
child conceived. 

“His mischief shall return upon his own 
head, and his violent dealing shall come down 
upon his own pate. He made a pit and digged 
it: he is fallen into the ditch which he 
made.” 

The second paper was a petition to the king, 
praying protection for his wife and eight inno- 
cent children, on the plea of the Danish pamphlet 
and his own innocence. The third — was a 
letter to the governor of the prison and his wife, 
thanking them for their humanity and for their 
many and great civilities, and complaining of 
the legal tyranny that had destroyed his own 
reason and ruined his family. 

A razor was found in his coat-pocket. 

Mrs. Price betraying the residence of Mrs. 
Poultney, she was seized, and the frame and 

ress were found at a neighbouring blacksmith’s. 

‘he frame for paper-making she declared was 
an instrument for mangling ; and she exclaimed, 
in her despair : 

“God forgive those who fall into the hands 
of the Bank !” 

Price was buried as a suicide in the cross- 
road near the prison soon after his death ; but, 
a few days later, the empty shell was found beside 
ae grave. The widow had removed the 

ody. 

Only one secret of Price’s labyrinthine career 
remains inscrutable, and that is how the im- 
mense sum he stole (two hundred thousand 

ounds) was spent, as he always lived in obscure 
odgings, and neither drank nor gambled. 

Hone, writing in 1826, says that Price’s old 
lottery-office was then occupied by Mr. Letchell, 
a bookseller, and that shreds of the old lottery 
advertisements could still be seen on the 
shutters. 

One fact in Price’s history is noticeable ;— 
that the rascal acquired the knack of disguising 
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himself from the constant habit of trying on 
clothes and playing tricks as a boy in his father’s 
shop in Monmouth-street. 





A CONTENTED PROPRIETOR. 


I HAVE plenty of dutiful vassals, 
Have plenty of gold and to spare, 
I have plenty of beautiful castles— 
But my castles are built in the air; 
And my vassals are all airy creatures, 
From beautiful Dreamland are they, 
They drive me to balls 
And magnificent halls, 
And tell me my coach stops the way ! 
But oh, what a pest, 
When it comes to the test, 
I am kept in a dreadful delay. 
A plague on those wild little vassals, 
You can’t trust a word that they say, 
And I've heard that my beautiful castles 
Are sadly inclined to decay. 


Father Wisdom advised me to sell them 
To the public—a benefit clear— 
And Fancy engaged so to tell them, 
For Fancy’s a fine auctioneer. 
But the market by no means was lively, 
For castles the call was but cold ; 
Lead and iron were brisk, 
But gold none would risk 
To invest on my battlements bold. 
So my turrets, unlet, 
I inhabit them yet, 
And rather rejoice they're not sold, 
And never a bit am down-hearted, 
For my vassals still ply me with gold ; 
My castles and I shan’t be parted 
Till the heart of the owner be cold. 


Again Father Wisdom address’d me— 
He’s a horrid old bore in his way ; 
He said rats and mice would infest me, 
As crumbled my towers to decay. 
“ They never can crumble, good father, 
They’re lasting, when once they’re begun; 
Our castles of air 
We can quickly repair, 
As the home of the spider’s respun.” 
So homeward I went 
To my castles, content, 
As the vesper-bell told day was done, 
And they look’d just as lovely as ever, 
As burnish’d they stood in the sun. 
Oh, ne’er from my castles I'll sever 
Till the sands of my glass shall be run! 





LONDON PRESERVED. 

A DESERTED justice-hall, with dirty moulder- 
ing walls, broken doors and windows, shattered 
floor, and crumbling ceiling. Tie dust and fog 
of long-forgotten causes lowering everywhere, 
making the small leaden-framed panes of glass 
opaque, the dark wainscot grey, coating the 
dark rafters with a heavy dingy fur, and 
lading the atmosphere with a close unwholesome 
smell, Time and neglect have made the once- 
White ceiling like a huge map, in which black 
and swollen rivers and tangled mountain ranges 





are struggling for pre-eminence. Melancholy, 


decay, and desolation are on all sides. The 
holy of holies, where the profane vulgar could 
not tread, but which was sacred to the venerable 
owned figures who cozily took it in turns to 

ispense justice and to plead, is now open to 
any passer-by. Where the public were per- 
mitted to listen is bare and shabby as a well- 
plucked client. The inner door of long-dis- 
coloured baize flaps listlessly on its hinges, and 
the true law-court little entrance-box it half 
shuts in is a mere nest for spiders. A broken 
patch of stonework in the centre of the room 
shows where a stove once stood, round which 
shabby nomads clustered for warmth, and 
stayed punctually till the judge left, with a pro- 
found indifference to plaintiff and defendant, 
just as they do in other emporiums of justice 
now. Your true law-court lounger has in- 
variably seen better days, is a ruined suitor 
who has acquired a taste for long speeches and 
legal quibbles, or has sunk so low as to be glad 
of shelter from the cold streets, let it take what 
form it will. It is easier to people this dismal 
court with broken-down shabby-genteel listeners 
than with the decorously obed doctors who 
formerly sat round the dais and alternately 
listened to and propounded words of wisdom. 
A large red shaft, with the word “broken” 
rudely scrawled on it in chalk, stands where the 
judgment-seat was formerly ; long rows of ugly 
piping, like so many shiny dirty serpents, oc- 
cupy the seats of honour round it; staring red 
vehicles, with odd brass fittings; buckets, 
helmets, axes, and old uniforms fill up the re- 
mainder of the space. A very few years ago 
this was the snuggest little law-nest in the 
world; now it is a hospital and store-room 
for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. For we 
are in Doctors’ Commons, and lawyers them- 
selves will be startled to learn that the old 
Arches Court, the old Admiralty Court, the 
old Prerogative Court, the old Consistory 
Court, the old harbour for delegates, chan- 
cellors, vicar- generals, commissaries, pro- 
thonotaries, cursitors, seal-keepers, serjeants-at- 
mace, doctors, deans, apparitors, proctors, and 
what not, is being applied to such useful purposes 
now. Let the reader leave the bustle of St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, and, turning under the arch- 
way where a noble army of white-aproned 
touters formerly stood, cross Knight Rider- 
street, and enter the Commons. The square 
itself is a memorial of the mutability of human 
affairs. Its big sombre houses are closed. The 
well-known names of the learned doctors who 
formerly practised in the adjacent courts are still 
on the doors, but have, in each instance, “ All 
letters and parcels to be addressed” Belgravia, 
or to one of the western inns of court as their ac- 
companiment. The one court in which eccle- 
siastical, testamentary, and maritime law was 
tried alternately, and which, as we have seen, is 
now ending its days shabbily, but usefully, is 
through the further archway to the left. Here 
the smack Henry and Betsy would bring its 
action for salvage against the schooner Mary- 
Jane; here a favoured gentleman was occa- 
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sionally “admitted a proctor exercent by virtue 
of a rescript ;” here, as we learnt with awe, 
proceedings for divorce were “carried on in 
penam,” and “the learned judge, without 
entering into the facts, declared himself quite 
satisfied with the evidence, and pronounced for 
the separation ;” and here the Dean of Peculiars 
settled his differences with the eccentrics, who, I 

resume, were under his charge, and to whom 
- owed his title. 

Alteration in the law has dispersed the 
merry brood; alterations in London have 
thrown their deserted legal eyrie into the hands 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and, until 
the ground adjacent is filled by the new 
thoroughfare, Mansion House-street, the old 
court-house and the Commons’ grounds will re- 
main at the disposal of Captain Shaw and the 
Fire Brigade. It serves at once asa nursery, a 
store-house, a drill-ground, and a testing-place, 
and it is in the latter capacity it is figuring this 
morning. In the yard beyond the first square, 
known as Garden-court, the pumping i of 
some new fire-engines is being proved. They 
stand side by side in a deserted garden to the 
right, and are wheeled forward one by one for 
inspection and trial, just as horses are trotted 
out by the dealers at a fair. Hose is applied, 
and, at the word of command, some thirty men 
pump for their lives. One end of the hose is 
put into a movable wooden tank, and the time 
taken to fill this is carefully noted. Foremen, 
superintendents, and the chief of the brigade 


stand by, a and memorandum-book in 


hand, until the prescribed mark is reached by 
the water, and “ Avast there!” shouted to the 
enginemen. These are all new hands, for the 
brigade has been doubled since the commence- 
ment of 1866, and their mode of pumping, 
their occasionally spasmodic action, and conse- 
quent water-splashing, are all carefully watched 
and commented on. The flags of Garden-court 
are necessarily ankle-deep in water at times, but 
there is no waste. Directly the quantity neces- 
sary for the experiment has been used the hands 
“knock off.” When, as is occasionally the case, 
they turn one of the hose the wrong way, or 
spill a gallon or two of water unnecessarily, one 
of the foremen or the chief himself comes up, 
and by whispered expostulations and explana- 
tions seems to bring the culprit to a sense of 
shame. A well-conducted class in a public 
school, an active cricketing eleven under a 
— captain, a boat’s crew learning its 

usiness with full faith in its coxswain, an 
enthusiastic party of volunteers privately prac- 
tising the goose-step before the drill-sergeant of 
their choice, are all brought to mind by the pro- 
ceedings before us. For the work, though both 
simple and laborious, is set about with so much 
good will, the understanding between each of 
the workers is so obvious, and the general 
evidence of organisation so complete, that the 
element of sport seems to mingle with the sense 
of duty. 

Later in the day, we learn facts showing that 
a healthy public spirit is sedulously cultivated 





among the men we see; that the labour they are 
upon now is but part of an elaborate system of 
drill, and that careful weeding, friendly watchful- 
ness, and painstaking instruction are unceasingly 
at work upon the brigade. The pumpers of this 
morning are all comparatively raw recruits. 
Some have not yet got their uniforms ; others 
have not yet worn theirs; and others again 
have been in the force for months, and are still 
ineligible for duty at a real fire. The whole 
drill must be mastered, and the chief of the 
brigade satisfied of the tyro’s proficiency, before 
he is allowed to join the fully disciplined men 
we have all seen tearing through our streets. 
Every one of the bright-helmeted, green and 
red coated figures clinging to the red sides of 
the fiery vehicle, which does its spiriting at rail- 
way speed, is master of his profession. That 
ey consists in saving life and property 
y fixed and carefully considered rules. The 
essence of the action of the Fire Brigade is 
system, and the raw hands before us are learn- 
ing, this morning, one of the lessons which it 
will be their life’s duty to retain. At a given 
word the engine just tested is run back into the 
garden, with a qualitied certificate of character 
chalked upon its red side ; and at another word 
one of its neighbours is seized and speedily 
stands in its place. While the pipes and hose 
are being adjusted with something of the man- 
of-war’s-man method; and before the jolly- 
looking foreman, who acted as boatswain’s mate, 
announced that tank and engine were ready, let 
us glance round the old Commons’ garden. The 
same air of desuetude, decay, and change as in the 
court-house. Here,doubtless, the learned doctors 
walked, and held sweet converse on knotty 
,oints in sacerdotal, bottomry, and salvage law. 

he two old watch-boxes now rotting useless 
against the wall once held fierce warders to keep 
out aliens, and to see that all would-be strollers 
were “proctors exercent,” or otherwise qualified. 
“Gardening,” Sir William Temple grandilo- 
quently tells us, “has been the inclination of 
kings and the choice of philosophers, as well as 
the common favourite of pallio and private 
men.” Perhaps, therefore, those stone rollers 
now lying handleless and half buried in dead 
leaves, have been sportively turned by departed 
delegates. Perhaps the beds and walks now 
levelled into one blank of withered rubbish and 
dirt, and as difficult to distinguish from each 
other as the confused patch of grass-grown 
holes and hillocks shown to tourists as King 
James’s garden at Stirling—perhaps these were 
carefully tilled and tended by the philosophers 
whose portraits hung in the court-house we 
have left. 

“Very particular about their garden, the 
doctors were, sir,” said a friendly figure in uni- 
form, “and wouldn’t let any one inside this 
gate only theirselves and their friends; but 
they’ve all gone now, and before the captain 
had it swept and tidied up a bit, it were much 
worse and neglected like than you see it now. 
Yes, it’s handy enough for the engines, and 
makes a good place for drilling the new hands, 
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just as the old court-house makes a capital 
store-room. No, sir, I don’t know who the 
tried there; shipping cases and divorces, an 
sometimes a bit of blasphemy agin the bishops, 
that’s what the ticket-porter told me, though it 
seems a funny mixture, don’t it, sir? The 
marks on the walls are where the doctors’ por- 
traits hung. All round the court they seem to 
have been, and the room next to us”—we had 
moved into the ex-justice-hall now--“ is where 
they changed their clothes, and kept their furs 
and gowns. We keep stores there too, 
but of a very different sort. Benches and 
tables, lamps and buckets, hose and engine 
gear, that’s what we have here, for there’s 
a powerful lot o’ new stock wanted for the 
stations we’re going to have. You see, sir, 
we divide London into four great districts, A, 
B, C, and D, Each of these has a centre sta- 
tion, with one set of telegraph wires running 
to every other station in the district, and another 
communicating with what you may call the 
head-centre in Watling-street, where Captain 
Shaw is. The whole of the men at these sta- 
tions can be signalled to, and got at in a few 
minutes; and directly the system’s complete, 
London will be right well protected from fire. 
“ Why was our government changed ?_ Well, 
you see London ‘has increased so much that 
the present Fire Brigade stations and staff 
weren’t sufficient. The best authorities said 
there might be a terrible disaster if a big 
fire came; for the little parish engines were 
worse than useless, getting in our way, and a 
hindrance instead of a help. They all had rewards 
‘for being first on the spot, not first to give 
aid in extinguishing, mind you, but first there, 
so it wasn’t of much consequence to them 
whether they did much or little. This got 
wind at last, don’t you see, sir—we’d known it 
long enough, but it weren’t for us to speak— 
and it was thoroughly understood that the 
present protection wasn’t enough. Well, the 
msurance offices, on being applied to, found 
they couldn’t afford to put the brigade on a 
really proper footing, and the end was that the 
Board of Works had the whole affair handed 
over to them, the offices agreeing to pay ten 
thousand pounds a year towards keeping it up. 
Ten thousand nearly enough? God bless you 
no, sir, nothing like it! hy, the Board has 
altogether about ji/ty-two thousand pounds a 
year for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and has 
had since the Ist of January, 1866. The 
government pays ten thousand pounds a year on 
account of the public offices, and about thirty- 
two thousand pounds more is raised by a half. 
penny rate.” F 
Making some slight allowance for class pre- 
judice, I believe my friend’s statements to be 
strictly accurate. Interminable delays and 
wearying debates have prevented the large 
sum placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Works being properly utilised. London is at 
this time insufficiently protected, for want of 
engines and men, as well as for want of branch 
stations at which to post them, and the taking 





and fitting up these stations has been simply 
deferred through the dilatoriness and pro- 
crastination apparently inseparable from de- 
partmental or rather representative - 
ment. Those. who have assisted at the de- 
bates of the Board of Works will remember 
how frequently and with what terrible fluency 
honourable members have disputed point after 
point connected with the Fire Brigade establish- 
ment, and it would be instructive if the public 
could be informed now exactly what has been 
done and what left undone in consequence, since 
the commencement of 1866. 

Later in the day we accepted an invitation to 
g° over one of the barracks of the brigade, and , 
earnt more of its discipline and management 
from our friendly fireman. Nearer the river- 
side than Doctors’ Commons, this barrack is a 
few minutes’ walk from it, and consists of three 
large warehouses and dwelling-houses thrown 
into one. The new thoroughfare already men- 
tioned as in course of formation has thrown 
whole streets into the hands of the Board of 
Works; and until the time arrives for these 
to be demolished most of their houses remain 
unoccupied. The barrack we are in is com- 
posed of such houses. A man in uniform 
is on guard in the little entrance-chamber. The 
belt he wears denotes that he is in charge, and 
he answers all questions as to the whereabouts 
and occupation of different members of the 
staff with prompt alacrity. A delicious 
savoury smell greets us as we pass up-stairs, an 
crossing a spotlessly clean little chamber with 
“ Wipe your feet” chalked in large letters op- 
— its door, we come upon two of the 
rigade who are told off for “mess duty.” 


Busily stirring a toothsome-looking caldron, 
clattering plates and dishes, and making rapid 
preparation for their hungry comrades, the two 
young fellows grin knowingly as we pass, and 
answer my companion’s question, “Got anything 


by artfully tilting a 
h of savoury 
esperately, and 


good for dinner to-day t 
lid, and so sending up such a 
odour that we Loaies away 
with watering mouths. 

“A sailor that young fellow, sir, before he 
joined the brigade ; always make the best cooks 
do sailors, but it’s strict turn and turn about, 
though, here ; and they all take mess duty for a 
time. Now you see these sleeping-rooms are 
nice and comfortable, and have been fitted up 
at very small cost. The captain gives out of 
stores an iron bedstead, a blanket, and a 
for each man directly he joins. He has to find 
bed-linen himself ; and if he don’t do this within 
a week, he forfeits the rest. Then his bed- 
stead is ticketed with his name, as you see 
here; and wherever the man’s drafted, he takes 
it with him. This, you’ll understand, is a train- 
ing school for the new hands, and none of ’em 
are allowed to take real duty until they’ve 
been here two months.” In addition to the 
daily drill, providing for every contingency 
which can possibly take place at a fire, an 
elaborate course of instruction is given. The 
recruit is employed day after day in manipula- 
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ting different portions of the engine until its 
mechanism is thoroughly familiar, and goes 
through a prescribed course of practical lec- 
tures on pneumatics, hydraulics, mechanics, and 
on the import of the mechanism he has learnt 
to handle, and his drill. ‘The captain is very 
particular as to the character and behaviour of 
the force, sir, and we all take a kind o’ pride in 
havivg no black sheep among us. hen a 
man’s once joined, the captain always advances 
money out of his own pocket to the fore- 
man on that man’s account. This is to let any 
of ’em have a trifle in advance if they want 
necessaries, and to prevent them having to run 
into debt outside. Yes, it works well, and does 
a deal o’ good, and it says something for the 
force. I think you'll say, sir, that every penny 
that’s been borrowed in this way has been re- 
paid. When we go up to Watling-street, I'll 
show you the office returns made twice a day, 
and “se see that we can tell where every one of 
our hands is at any moment, and how he is em- 
ployed.” 

* At home,” “Out duty,” “On leave,” 
Sick,” “Total,” were the headings of these re- 
turns, which are made up at seven in the morn- 
ing and seven in the evening of every day, and 
despatched to the head office, so that Captain 
Shaw can redistribute his staff or call portions 
of it out for special work at any moment. 

The other statistics of the Fire Brigade are 
suggestive and curious. Fifty years ago there 


was an abortive attempt at combined action by 


a very few insurance offices, but it was not 
until 1832 that seven of these companies agreed 
to work together for the common good ; and on 
the 1st of January, 1833, “The London Fire- 
engine Establishment” started into life. Year 
after year, as fresh insurance companies were 
formed, additions were made to the proprietary 
of this preventive organisation, until it repre- 
sented, in 1865, no less than thirty companies. 
On the 1st of January, 1866, it was handed 
over, as we have seen, to the Board of Works; 
and its thirty-three years-of existence show the 
following results: The brigade books show thirty- 
five thousand one hundred and forty-five a 
to_fires, of which two thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-nine were false,alarms, three thousand 
three hundred and seven merely chimney alarms, 
nine thousand six hundred and thirty-five fires 
resulting in serious damage, and nineteen thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-four fires which 
resulted in slight damage. Twelve firemen have 
been killed in this time, and a rough calculation 
gives one thousand three hundred as the 
number of accidents, exclusive of the men 
who have become disabled or have died from 
diseases engendered by the hardships and expo- 
sure of the calling. Six hundred men have 
been in the service of the establishment, and of 
these one hundred and twenty-nine remained 
and went over to the Board of Works at the 
commencement of the year. ‘Tingle goes a 
little bell to the right of the ground-floor room 
in which these particulars are furnished us, and 
our guide, having read off a telegraphic mes- 





sage, enters it as a “stop” one in the journal 
for the day. “ Our first duty, when we hear of 
a fire, is to telegraph the news to all the district 
stations, and to ask for or stop their sending help. 
‘ Not wanted’ is the rule, you see: and if we 
didn’t do this, we should often have half the 
plant of the brigade blocking up a narrow tho- 
roughfare hours after a fire had been put out. 
Directly a chimney smokes, or there’s as much 
flame seen as might be put out by one of the 
old parish squirts, bantedies rush off in cabs 
or run for their lives to distant stations to tell 
of the awful fire in Blank-street, and to beg 
there may be no delay in sending help. Scarcely 
a day passes that we have not such messages 
now, but, thanks to the telegraph, which every 
man about the place can work—for it is a 
simple alphabet, and no codes or abbreviations 
are allowed—we can always answer we know 
all about it, and that it’s | seen to.” 
A sharp-eyed chirpy sort of man, tall and gaunt, 
and “oy in his snuff-coloured tourist suit, 
looked something between a prosperous cab- 
man and a broken-down stockbroker, chimed in 
here. I have since had reason to believe that 
he had, strictly speaking, no business in the 
place. A good-tempered, harmless busybody, 
whose passion is attending fires, and who has 
rendered good service as a swift messenger in 
time of need, he had just made his twelfth 
fruitless application for a post in the brigade, 
averring with perfect truth that wages were no 
object to him, as he enjoyed an annuity suf- 
ficient for his wants, and only wished for re- 
cognition as a professional instead of an amateur 
helper at fires. Taking advantage of the mo- 
mentary absence of my guide, he went off at 
full pressure, and with a strong sense of personal 
injury, thus: 

“1 don’t suppose they’ll have a proper head 
office for years, judging by the rate we’ve gone 
on at since the Board of Works took the 
brigade in hand; and there ain’t a doubt either 
that London isn’t safe now, or that it might be 
made so in a few months if they were to set 
about it with a will. When are they going 
to have the other new offices ? Well, sir, that’s 
more than I can tell. ver since the be- 
ginning of the year, when the brigade was 
handed over to the Board of Works, it’s been 
settled that the number o’ stations should be 
increased, but there’s been very little actually 
done towards it; and at this time, out of the 
sixty brigade stations they show on paper, 
they’ve only forty open. e rest ain’t ‘hes 
yet, though nearly a year’s gone by; and if a 
great fire came like that of London-bridge 
wharves a few years ago, there ain’t much doubt 
but that hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of property might be wasted for want of 
bringing men and engines properly into play. 
They’ve got the hands, and they’re getting the 
gear and material fast enough, but they'll have 
to be stowed away in store-rooms and such like, 
until stations are found for them. I often 
think if those who find the money knew how 
the brigade’s humbugged about, and how 
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precious time’s being wasted, that there’d be a 
fuss made in the papers, and ‘somebody 
whopped,’ as the saying is. I’m talking freer 
than he’d like to do”—with a jerk of the head 
at the last speaker—“ for J ain’t in the service, 
and can speak my mind, and it’d worry a saint to 
see things hang back as they do, and all for want 
of head-work instead of jaw. Why, I’ve known 
long speeches made about engines, or the best 
way of putting fires out, or on something 
Captain shaw’s written, by men who’ve known 
no more of the subject than my old grandmother, 
who haven’t taken the trouble even to think of 
it, and who go on prate, prate, prate as if they’d 
made the Fire Brigade practice the study of 
their lives. And, you see, the worst of it is 
that London’s in danger all the time. There’s 
nothing been done to speak of by the Board for 
the fifty thousand pounds which has been paid 
‘em, and if a change of system was necessary 
twelve months ago, it’s just as necessary now. 
Too many masters, sir, and too much talk, that’s 
where it all is; and as we sometimes say 
when we’re discussing these things over our 
pipes and among ourselves, if these Board of 
V orks gentlemen would only keep their speeches 
for matters they understand, and give a practical 
man or two authority to act for the best, we'd 
be supplied with stations, and the whole metro- 
polis be safe, in less time than it takes to pass 
a single report now. I repeat, sir, they’re 
three stations short in the A district, four in B, 
two in C, and eleven in D, or twenty inall. No, I 
can’t tell you exactly whose fault it is that there’s 
so much delay, but, you see, there’s a good many 
more masters now than when the brigade was 
under the insurance companies; and motions have 
to be put, and reports adopted, and officers sent 
to examine, and all this means delay. Before the 
Board of Works’ time, the captain had but 
to say a thing was necessary, and the insurance 
people knew it was right and authorised him to 
get it at once.” The fireman returned here, 
and my volunteer informant stopped as suddenly 
as if he were a piece of clockwork in which the 
machinery had run down. I asked for confirma- 
tion of his statements, but discipline or prudence 
closed the official lips, and it was some days later, 
and from an independent but indisputably vera- 
cious source, that I learnt that the charges of 
dangerous procrastination and verbiage on the 
part of the new governors of the brigade were 
profoundly true. 

Engines glistening in red paint and brightly 
burnished brasswork, and with fuel ready for 
lighting and steam which can be in full force at 
three minutes’ warning; the warlike metal 
helmets, which have replaced the old black and 
shining head-covering ; axes, sheathed and slung 
ready for use; bedding neatly stacked for the 
night ; firemen book-keeping and letter-writing, 
firemen at mess, firemen polishing and cleaning 
gear and building—were next seen in our hasty 
inspection of the place. At night, one section 
of the brigade takes up its station on the bed- 
ding we see stacked, and slumbers quietly until 
an alarm comes. Directly a fire is telegraphed, 





the news is communicated up a speaking-tube to 
Captain Shaw’s room, and another section of the 
brigade is summoned. The men composin 
this are comfortably in bed, and turn out fresh 
to duty, while those roused from their slum- 
bers on the floor prepare the engine, yoke the 
horses, and make all ready for the start. This 
occupies exactly three minutes, by which time 
the engine is manned and off with full steam on, 
and the house-duty men resume their watchful 
rest. Thus the men whose turn it is for serious 
work are served by their comrades, and the 
whole of their energies are reserved for the fire. 
The horses are kept in a subterranean stable be- 
neath the station-house, which is admirably venti- 
lated by shafts, and are harnessed and trotted 
up a sloping passage to the street in far less 
time than it takes to read these words. For 
small fires, hdnd-engines are frequently used, 
and several of the parochial ones have been 
bought up. Some of these had been condemned 
as useless even by their late owners, but are 
found to work admirably now. Choked with 
dirt and rusty from disuse, these machines were 
regularly dragged out to fires by the beadle or 
other parish functionary, and the reward for an 
early “4 pee claimed. Many were too 
crazy to be purchased, and nearly all had to be 
cleaned or altered before they were properly 
available for this purpose. But, like everything 
else connected with the brigade, the stock of 
engines is classified and applied as they may 
be most effective, and, when all arrangements 
are completed, will be subdivided under five 
heads, thus : 

1. Floating steam, delivering about four 
thousand gallons of water per minute. 

2. Large land steam, delivering about five 
hundred gallons of water per minute. 

3. Small land steam, delivering about two 
hundred gallons of water per minute. 

4. Manual engines, to be drawn by horses, 
some six and some seven-inch cylinders. To be 
kept in the contract stations. 

5. Manual engines, drawn and worked by 
men, under six-inch cylinders, and delivering 
about twenty gallons of water per minute. 

It is probable, too, that when the fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year now in hand is properly 
disbursed, the brigade will consist of three 
hundred and fifty officers and firemen; four 
large land-steamers; four steam floating fire- 
engines; twenty-seven small land-steamers ; 
thirty-seven large manual engines; and fifty- 
seven small manual engines with horses, drivers, 
&c., distributed among thirty-three large and 
fifty-six small fire-engine stations. Let it be 
remembered that the above organisation will 
protect an area of one hundred and seventeen 
square miles and property valued at nine hun- 
dred millions of pounds, and the importance of 
perfecting it will be fully realised. ‘ Our 
men are quiet, devoted, orderly, aud thoroughly 
up to their work. If an officer tells a man 
to remain at a particular spot till further 
orders, you wouldn’t get that man to move do 
what you would. I’ve known a case in which 
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this was done at a biggish fire, and the heat got 
so great that the man was found insensible at 
his post, when moving only a few yards would 
have kept him cool. That’s discipline and 
practice; and if you could only be with us ata 
fire you’d see for yourself how well our plan 
works. There’s none of the ‘rushing’ and 
blethering about you read of in the papers. Yet 
I’ve known the Duke of Sutherland and the 
Prince of Wales to be both at a fire, but never 
in the way it’s supposed. They never ‘rush,’ 
bless you, or do anything but smoke a cigar 
and keep out of the men’s way. No one would 
be allowed to interfere with the work, and the 
duke’s the last man to want to do it. He’s 
very kind to the brigade—‘ the firemen’s 
friend’ we call him—and he takes a great in- 
terest in his seeing that it’s proficient and im- 
proving; but as for the working with us, or 
shouldering his axe, or ‘ rushing’—it’s always 
‘rushing’ I notice—it’s just a pack of old 
woman’s stories, neither more nor less. Why, 
sir, our men would soon turn one of the big 
hose on, by accident, of course,” the speaker’s 
eye twinkled humorously here, “ and half drown 
any one, whether duke or prince, who bothered 
them by ‘rushing’ when they’ve got their 
work before them. Could you go with us to a 
fire? Well, sir, I haven’t the power to say. 
No one but Captain Shaw can give permission 
for that, and he’s very averse to having 
strangers or any one else on an engine besides 
the men. Perhaps if he knew your name was 
All the Year Round it might make a difference, 
and I really should like you to see how quietly 
we do our work; I should indeed. No, sir, 
there’s no particular day of the week when 
there’s a higher average of fires than another; 
and of course no way of knowing beforehand 
when one’s likely to happen. From half-past 
nine at night te one in the morning is a very 
frequent time, but there’s no certainty about it, 
and it’s impossible to lay down a rule.” 





CONVICTS FOR THEIR FAITH, 

Wuatever else we may be—and there are 
some things in which we may well wish to be 
other than we are—we English are certainly on 
the whole a tolerably humane people. Except 
a little witch-burning—and all Europe went 
mad on that matter; in France and Ger- 
many they burned five to our one, though they 
have talked less about it—even our mediseval and 
post-medizval cruelties were as nothing com- 
pared with those of nations claiming to be at 
the time far more civilised than we were. Smith- 
field fires were bad enough ; but what were they 
compared with the fires which blazed almost 
unceasingly in some continental capitals ? Even 
when we did persecute, we rds little of the 
elaborate cruelty in which other people seem to 
have revelled. It was on the north side of the 
Solway that poor wretches were “planted” 
chin-deep in the sand, and left for the tide to 
creep over them. It was in “ the sister island” 
that both sides vied with one another in bar- 





barity both in 1641 and again in 1798. No 
doubt there often was grievous persecution 
among us. Bunyan and many others in his day 
suffered sadly. Good men died of jail fever; 
others were spoiled of their goods; many were 
browbeaten [ inselent judges: even kind 
Sir Matthew Hale seems to have taken a leaf 
out of the French judge’s book when he had to 
deal with nonconformists. But all that was the 
nerest trifle to what sectaries suffered elsewhere 
as a matter of course. It was unusual in Eng- 
land. Most unusual of all was anything like 
that forcing of the law which was the rule else- 
where. Here men did not even in the worst 
times lose their rights because they “ dissented.” 
What they did suffer was but little, considering 
that toleration, properly so called, was utterly 
unknown here as elsewhere—dreamed of only 
by a few despised Dutch anabaptists. 

These are the thoughts which always enter 
my head when I take down, in our town library, 
one of our splendid volumes of Montfaucon 
(folio Paris edition of 1733, “with the king’s 
approbation,” as was the style in those days) ; 
vol. vy. is what seems to come handiest; and it 
opens naturally—perhaps because I’ve turned 
to the place so often—at the grand persecution 
of the Saaemnte (there were always petty per- 
secutions going on) which preceded the treaty of 
Amboise. The plates of horror are bad enough. 
You may see the noyades of ’93 anticipated, the 
Loire full of drowning wretches, on whose backs 
the crows have already settled, while ferocious 
men in armour are cutting off the heads of those 
who escape to some little islands. The young 
king and court ladies used to go and look on at 
these atrocities, which so sickened gentle-na- 
tured Chancellor Olivier that he died outright. 
Then you have the massacre of Vassi, the 
slaughter of a whole chapel full of Protestants, 
whom the Duke of Guise’s varlets had inter- 
rupted during prayers, and (being turned out 
as they deserved to be) had called in their com- 
panions and their noble master. The picture gives 
us, in the good old comprehensive style, the 
scene both imside and out. The chapel is as 
full of murder as was Baal’s house when Jehu 
loosed his captains on the poor idolators. 
There are old men, richly dressed ladies, 
children, all being hacked and stabbed with- 
out mercy. Two have taken refuge in the 
pulpit ; but they are found out, and a pike- 
thrust will soon force them to break cover. 
Outside, the roof is covered with runaways, 
whom the duke’s “ people” are amusing them- 
selves by “ potting.” Such is one phase of the 
Huguenot persecution, as illustrated by Mont- 
faucon. The other is the solemn humbug of 
conferences, such as the “Colloque de Poissé” 
in 1561. Here is Catherine of Medicis with 
all her grandees, male and female, about her, 
and a row of bishops and abbots comfortably 
seated on each side of the hall, while at the end 
of the room, fierce, rugged, and iil-favoured, 
gesticulating wildly in their scanty Geneva 
gowns, are ihe and the other preachers. Such 
villanous faces the artist contrives to give them 
all, and such contempt he throws into the 
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manner of the gentlemen of the guard, Swiss, 
halberdiers of the king, and others who hedge 
them in. There is a grim humour in all his 
pictures; but the best of it is, the good Bene- 
dictine does not at all see what a sledge-ham- 
mer argument such fearful scenes are agaiust 
his own creed. 

Bad enough, in all conscience, avere these 
Huguenot persecutions; but much worse were 
the cruelties perpetrated in the name of reli- 
gion by Madame de Maintenon and the Grand 
Monarque on the wretched Camisards (‘‘ smock- 
frocks,” Auvergne shepherds) and Protestants 
of various denominations, whom the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes left defenceless. 
We have all read something about those bad 
times—about the dragonnades, and the Duke 
de la Force’s mission bottée. We know that 
numbers of the refugees came over here, went to 
Berlin, which got to be more French than Ger- 
man, settled in Holland, where the States pen- 
sioned them, went anywhere, to escape the pater- 
nal rule which settled their faith for them as well 
as allother matters. Probably those who came 
toEngland fared worst. In Ireland they did well; 
they behaved finely at the Boyne, when the few 
troops of Irish horse, which did come on in 
spite of James’s “ strategic movement,” charged 
so furiously into the water that they broke the 
Dutch guards. Then, in answer to Duke 
Schomberg’s “ Messieurs, voila vos _persé- 
cuteurs,” on went the refugees as one man, 
and pretty soon cleared the river. Many good 
names in Ireland are traced to them; so are 


eur Romillys, and Bosanquents, Fonblanques, 


and three or four more notable names. But, 
in the maiu, for such picked men, they have 
not done much in Exgland. 

Strangely enough, the thing that is abso- 
lutely wanting in the Huguenot memoirs that 
have lately been reprinted, and which most of 
our reviews have already seized upon, is theo- 
logical bitterness. There is nothing theological 
in them from beginning to end, and very 
little conventionally religious. Of course these 
men had a reason for their faith, and could 
argue on occasion; and there were plenty of 
occasions, for, though one good curé does try to 
convert a lad of sixteen ‘by offering him his 
pretty young niece with a large dowry, still the 
chaplains in prison and in the galleys are at them 
incessantly, clinching every argument with the 
argumentum ad hominem, “ Well, you know, 
you’ve only got to say the word, and in forty- 
eight hours you’ll be free.” They could argue ; 
though their blood was perhaps more eloquent 
than their words, as Jean Bion found when, 
being chaplain on board the Superbe, he went 
down into the hold to “exhort” the poor 
wretches who had just been bastinadoed for 
refusing to kneel at mass. What state he found 
them in you may imagine, if you can form any 
idea of what bastinadoing is like; and instead 
of his exhorting them, they exhorted him, and 
showed such calm Christian courage, that from 
that moment Bion became a convert, and after 
suffering the same things, escaped, and published 
his book in Amsterdam. We think of a certain 





pair in sap at Philippi, who also comforted 
their jailer and left him rejoicing ; and we can 
understand how Bion healt say, “ Their blood 
preached to me, and I felt myself a Protestant.” 
But they clearly do not think religious talk the 
thing in historical narratives. When Marteilhe 
of Bergerac, whose story is perhaps the most 
interesting of them all, tells how, though firm in 
their faith, he and his comrade did “ suppress 
the truth a little” as to their object in being on 
the frontier, he regrets his conduct, but he does 
not talk about “repenting in dust and ashes,” 
or use any of the language which so often spoils 
the memoirs of good men among ourselves. M. 
ag the French pastor, who has given us 
in his Convicts for the Faith an epitome of 
several touching narratives, thinks it necessary 
to apologise for this. He is rather scandalised 
that men who had passed through such perils in 
such a cause should talk more in a style which 
anticipates Rousseau than in that of the Apos- 
tles. As sincere they are as our own Puri- 
tans, but certainly not so Biblical, though M. 
Coquerel’s charge of Rousseauism certainly 
seems unmerited. Those who want sentiment 
and sensation must go to Sue’s wild novel about 
the preachers in the wilderness and the Gen- 
tlemen Glass Burners, or to Miss Ouvry, who 
has worked up Arnold Delahaize and Henri de 
Rohan out of her own imagination and the 
records of the time. The Memoirs of Marteilhe 
de Bergerac, and the autobiography of Jean 
Fabre, who gave himself up to rescue his father, 
are simple details of fact. They are “ sensa- 
tional” enough in themselves, and (as for 
marvels) what marvel so great, since the days 
when his councillors asked Pharaoh, “Seest 
thou vot yet that Egypt is destroyed?” as the 
blind stubbornness of kings and statesmen in 
deliberately spoiling their country of its best in- 
habitants? Marteilhe’s book had become exceed- 
ingly scarce; only three copies of it were known 
to exist. Michelet, the historian, who got hold 
of it, and discovered its worth, gave the French 
Protestants a sharp reproof for not reprinting it. 
So not long ago it was reprinted, along with 
several other memoirs, and hence all the recent 
talk and writing about. Huguenots here and in 
France. Besides the memoirs, lists have come 
out, showing that between 1684 and 1762 at 
least fourteen hundred and eighty were sent to 
the galleys “for being found on the frontier with- 
out a passport.” ‘The poor creatures were as 
badly off as the Britons when they cried, “ The 
barbarians drive us to the sea, and the sea drives 
us back to the barbarians.” Stay in France 
and you must conform, or your children will be 
taken from you, and you subjected to all sorts 
of pains and penalties. Try to run off, and, if 
caught, you will be sent to the galleys, 

And what does “sending to the galleys” 
mean? You know what the “ hulks” are: that 
life would be bad enough for people who have 
done no wrong; but that life, at its worst, is 
paradise compared to what the galley-slave had 
to go through. Here they were, five chained 
to each oar, sleeping like dogs, huddled toge- 
ther under the benches, exposed to all sorts of 
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weather, and dying like dogs from the —- ! though five other galleys come to help it and 


sure. The galleys were the war-steamers of that 
day. On occasion, the rowers were kept at 


the frigate has to surrender, still it would have 
been a very strange kind of victory, had not the 


work day and night ; when they could hold out | loss fallen heaviest on a class for whom no one 
no longer, the gangsman walked round, putting | had any pity, and whom no one thought of any 
a bit of bread soaked in wine into everybody’s | account. They are in almost total darkness, 
mouth, so that he might not have to leave off| and dare not light a lamp for fear of bring- 


rowing. But worse than the hard rowing was 
the state of suspicion in which the poor crea- 


tures lived. Out of the complement of two | avery 
'takable signs of life. 


hundred marines, fifty were always ready at a 
moment’s notice to fire upon their own rowers : 
of the four or five guns which each galley car- 
ried, two were pointed so as to command the 
benches. Each galley-slave had a large cork 
hanging from his neck. This was often forced 
into his mouth when the galley was going into 
action, so as to gag him when it was thought 
likely he might try to hold some communication 
with the enemy. Of all on board the rowers 
were the most exposed. To shoot down a row 
of them was the readiest way of crippling the 
galley; it was just like aiming at the serew or 
the paddles of a steamer now-a-days. If a 
boarding party was thrown into the galley, 
there the slaves must sit to be cut down on 
their benches. None of the excitement, none 
of the wild joy, of battle for them. Marteilhe 
gives an instance of what the convicts had 
to expect in an engagement. While he is 
at Dunkirk, his galley, cruising about the 
Nore, falls in with an English frigate taking 
a convoy up the river. The Frenchmen are 


trying to board, and the gunwale of the galley 


almost touches the frigate’s side. There’s a 
cannon so close that Marteilhe could touch it by 
stretching out his hand. All the rest on his bench 
lie down, thinking so to have the best chance 
of escape. But he argues that, as the cannon 
is a little above them, the safest way is to sit 
upright. Of course, his chain prevents him 
from moving to the other side. Well, he 
watches the gunner come from port-hole to 
port-hole ; bang, bang along the whole length 
of the ship. He even keeps his eyes on him as 
he puts his match to the cannon just opposite, 
and then, the next thing he notices is that he is 
lying at the full length of his chain on the dead 
body of the lieutenant. He must have lain 
there some time, for itis night. A happy thing 
for him, since it is too dark for him to notice all 
the destruction which had been going on on 
board. 

“Get up, comrades; it’s all over now,” he 
cries to his mates whom he supposes still lying 
down to escape the shot. But there is no an- 
swer. His next neighbour had been a Turk, 
an old janissary who was always bragging of 
his courage. ‘ How now, Yusuf,” says Mar- 
teilhe, “you're not afraid this time, are you ?” 
and he stoops down and takes the Turk by his 
arm. The arm comes away in his hand. ‘That 
one discharge of grape had killed every one of 
the eighteen on the three nearest benches ex- 
cept Marteilhe himself, and he is left badly 
wounded in three places. Pretty well for one 
gun. But the al « galley is heaped with dead. 
It had been right under the ship’s guns; and 





ing down the men of war which are in the 


| offing. So the warders go round, throwing into 


the sea every one who does not show unmis- 
Marteilhe has fainted, 
and is lying among the mangled limbs of his 
mates. He’s dead too, says a warder, and 
they begin unriveting his chain, in order to 
throw him in. Fortunately, one of them presses 
hard on his wounded leg. He shrieks out, and 
so gets taken into the hold and thrown ona 
coil of rope. Here he lies three days, in a 
stifling atmosphere, “the wounded men dying 
like flies about him,” and nothing done to his 
wounds except to wash them once with camphor- 
ated brandy. Of course, gangrene spreads 
among them; and when they get to Dunkirk, 
they are slung out like cattle and sent on shore 
to the hospital. Every galley-slave who gets 
wounded is a free man from that moment, un- 
less he is one of the Protestants; they alone of 
all the slaves are absolutely without hope. In- 
deed, service where there are sure to be plenty 
of hard knocks is recommended by M. de 
Seignelay, son of the great Colbert, as the best 
way of bringing obstinate Huguenots round. 
After his recovery, however, Marteilhe fares 
better. He is put on board, but the doctor 
certifies that he is too ill to pull. His gangs- 
man too, has been impressed with his noble 
Christian behaviour, and says in his rough way, 
as he is giving him some little indulgence : 
“There, if you are to be damned by-and-by, you 
will have enough of it then. I’m sure you’re very 
well-behaved fellows, all of you heretics that I’ve 
had anything to do with.’ That gangsman 
understood toleration far better than marquises 
and ministers of state. Eventually Marteilhe is 
made secretary to his captain, M. de Langeron, a 
wag in his way. A long while before this sea fight, 
the galley was at Boulogne, where was living 
the Due d’Aumont, a great man, afterwards 
ambassador to England. The captain invites 
the duke to spend a long day on board. It is 
very calm, so they take his grace out to sea. 
Galleys, as we can readily understand, would 
only answer in calm weather. They pull 
leisurely nearly as far as Dover ; and D’Aumont, 
walking along the gangways, wonders how the 
poor creatures can sleep without bed or bedding. 
* Oh, trust me for that,” says De Langeron. 
* [ve got a prescription which never fails to 
send them all off as sound as tops ;” and pass- 
ing the word “double-quick” to the gangs- 
man, he makes them keep up the pace all 
the way back right into Boulogne harbour, a 
trifle of ten leagues or so. Duke and captain 
go down to dinner, which lasts till past mid- 
night; and then, says De Langeron to his 
guest, “Come and see how my prescription has 
worked.” Most of the poor wretches are really 
asleep, worn out with excessive fatigue ; those 
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who are not, of course shut their eyes. “ And 
now, your grace, I’ll show you that my opiate 
does not lie heavy on them after they’re 
awake.” The whistle sounds, the “ cat’ is plied 
freely, and the miserable sleepers stand up, 
after such wriggling and grimacing that my 
lord duke fairly laughs aloud. It is a sight, 
thank God, such as has never been seen in 
England since the days of Baron Front de 
Beeuf and his peers. Two high-born gentlemen 
disporting themselves with the misery of men 
like this Marteilhe. And then we wonder at 
the French Revolution. 

The labour on board a galley was so severe 
that no human creature could go through it, 
unless goaded by the lash. The French tried 
free rowers in 1707, but they could not do the 
work. How did the old Athenians manage? 


We know their rowers in the triremes were | 
| people cried out, “There go goodness and 


freemen, and we read of their once pulling ata 
stretch across the Adriatic. But the ancients 
were quite certain not to kill themselves with 
overwork ; and the contrast is grim enough be- 
tween a fleet of Greek ships racing up to be 
ready for the battle for freedom, and such a devil’s 
boat-race as it must have been, when galley was 
matched against galley—the whip urging on 


those who would have fainted but for fear of the | 


gangsman’s recipe against such weakness, the 
yells of the half-naked sufferers, the oaths of the 
gangsmen, and the shouts of the officers urging 
them to keep up the pace. Has the world ever 
seen anything worse ?_ And this was going on in 
the politest nation in Europe. Well may Victor 
Hugo, in his Misérables, ery out for “ floods of 
light” to shame those who in the dark corners 
of every land still work the works of cruelty. 
We said that Marteilhe and a young friend 
got to the frontier; they even got across it, but 
their geography was at fault, and they were lured 
back by a spy, and put in prison at Marien- 
bourg. Here it is that the curé wanted Mar- 
teilhe to marry his niece, and, startled at his 
pany refusal, said, “ They are a pair of 
1opeless reprobates, under the dominion of the 
devil.” They were then tried by the Tournay 
parliament, and acquitted of the intention 
of leaving France ; for wh (they argue) should 
they have come back had they meant to go? 
But M. de la Vrilliére, the minister of state, 
whose family, by the way, had once been Pro- 
testant, will not let them off with mere im- 
prisonment. He makes the Tournay parlia- 
ment eat dirt, and orders the two to the galleys 
without hope of mercy. At Tournay they are 
worried by another curé, who gets them kept on 
short rations, and so weakens, not their reso- 
lation, but their bodies, that they are glad their 
straw is near the dungeon grate, so that they 
may easily reach the pittance of bread which 
they would be too weak to crawl over for. 
This treatment would, at any rate, have saved 
them from the galleys, had not two rich young 
men from their country been caught just at 
this time, so that the starvelings share for a 
while their abundance. The new comers, how- 
ever, have no stomach for martyrdom; they 
soon recant, and the Jesuits persuade Madame 








de Maintenon to give them lieutenants’ commis- 
sions. Marteilhe is but a man, and the old Adam 
cannot help recording triumphantly that they 
were both shot just after the battle of Hekeren. 
By-and-by five more are brought in, betrayed by 
one Baptiste, a convicted thief, who had on 
other occasions really helped fugitives to escape. 
This made him liable to be hanged; and the 
magistrates wanted to let him have his deserts, 
aud begged their prisoners to give evidence 
against him. They would not, saying, “A convict 
las no civie rights; he cannot give evidence.” 
“Go, you scoundrel,” said the mayor to Bap- 
tiste ; “go, kiss the footprints of these noble- 
minded men who have taken the rope off your 
neck for you. You’ve got them condemned to 
the galleys; at any rate, you shall go there 
with them.” He was chained to one -of 
his victims; and as they marched along, the 


wickedness tied together.” 

Fortunately, Marteilhe’s youth and manner so 
far prepossessed the provost at Tournay, that he 
kept the pair on sick leave till a rough lot of 
regular convicts had gone off, and then sent 
them to Dunkirk, a much better station than 
Marseilles. Here Marteilhe was put on board the 
Heureuse—what a name !—and his life for the 
next twelve years was such as we have described. 

A very good thing for him was this fight at 
the Nore with the frigate Nightingale, whose 
unknown captain took such a clever way of dis- 
abling the galley. Of course the Frenchman 
aimed at the frigate’s stern. Rowing up at 
full speed, and firing in all his guns, he tried to 
drive in his galley’s beak, when the Englishman 
suddenly brought up his helm, and, slewing 
round, broke off nearly all the oars along one 
side, grappled the galley tight before she could 
recover, and poured in the broadside which took 
such tremendous effect in Marteilhe’s neighbour- 
hood. The French captain was just able to signal 
for his five consorts, and at last (as we said) the 
fi ae to surrender. But, after every oneelse 
had succumbed, the English captain stood with 
a brace of pistols in his hands by the powder- 
room, and vowed he’d blow French and English 
into the air sooner than give in. They sent a 
sergeant and ten men to take him. He shot 
the sergeant dead, and no one else cared to be 
number two; so he held out till his convoy had 
got safely off, and then gave up his sword, 
which De Langeron gave back to him, saying, 
“Keep it; you are my prisoner only in name.” 
Making up prescriptions for galley-slaves does 
not seem to have increased De Langeron’s bra- 
very, though it did not destroy his appreciation of 
that virtue. And so, owing to the captain of the 
Nightingale, Marteilhe’s sufferings are very con- 
siderably lightened, and during the rest of his 
stay at Dunkirk he may by comparison be called 
well off. 

But now comes the sorest trial of all. The 
treaty of Utrecht is signed, and France “has 
sunk so low,” says the narrative, not without 
a bitter reminder that she, the persecutor of the 
saints, deserved so to fall, “that, in 1712, Dun- 
kirk had to be given up to the English ;” and so 
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the two-and-twenty Protestant galley-slaves who 
were there are marched across to Marseilles. 
The march begins in October, and lasts nearly 
four months, and Marteilhe declares that he 
suffered more in that journey than during all 
the twelve years that had gone before. They 
march either in single or double file. The 
latter is much the easiest work: then there is 
just a short chain to fasten every pair, and “ the 
chain ” joins all the pairs together. In single 
file each convict has two chains fastened to his 
iron collar, linking him to the men in front and 
behind, so that the weight he has to carry is 
something terrible, and every movement along 
the line is felt upon the necks of every separate 
ee. When the order is given to sit, or 
ie down, or get up, everybody must move at the 
same instant, or else everybody suffers. And 
so they were constantly being set to solve 
the impossible problem how a string of poor 
fellows of all heights and ages and strength 
could act together more perfectly than the 
best-drilled regiment. Besides, somebody was 
always falling down exhausted, and his fall, 
of course, gave each of his neighbours a 
shrewd blow and an ugly bruise on their 
necks, In this way they are driven by their 
“argousins” across France, stopping for thenight 
in doleful places. Take, for instance, the Tour- 
nelle, their Paris quarters. Fancy a big cellar, 
with rows of stout oak benches about three feet 
apart. The benches are not to sit on, how- 
ever. No such luxury for the poor footsore 
wretches. As they come in they are made to lie 
half down, their heads resting on the benches, 
which are forty feet long. At every interval 
of two feet there is a chain, a foot and a half 
long, with an iron collar at the end. Into 
these collars their necks are clinched. And 


there they grovel, twenty to a bench, in the 

most painful position in which the human body 

can be placed, three days and three nights. 
What befel them as they were leaving Paris 


was still worse. Everybody knows what the 
octroiis, Before the “ barriéres” were done away 
with, it used to be great fun to go and dine at 
one of the pleasant restaurants just outside (you 
could dine there a good deal cheaper than you 
could within the city bounds), and to watch the 
octroi men “visiting” the suspicious-looking 
passengers, jumping up on the hay-carts, and 

rodding them all over with long iron rods. 

ut the idea of “ visiting” these wretched con- 
victs to see if they had not managed to get afew 
files and knives, and a little money, during their 
stay in Paris, few would have thought of. It 
is nine at night; a hard frost, and a cold east 
wind; when the convicts have their collars 
taken off, and are turned out into the court- 
yard of this Tournelle (a little private royal 
palace in old time); and there, by maceliaht, 
they are made to strip, the “cat” quickening 
the movements of the lingerers. Stark naked, they 
are marched to the other end of the yard, and 
kept there full two hours while the “ archers ” 
overhaul the clothes; pocketing handkerchiefs, 
scissors, snuff-boxes, anything they took a fancy 
to. When the poor prisoners were ordered to 





march back, they were found so stiff with cold 
that the “cat” itself could not stir them, and 
they had to be dragged across by a squad of 
archers tugging at the chain. Eighteen died 
either that night or next day, eighteen out of 
one gang. Marteilhe’s own gang fared much 
better. They had got some money, slipped into 
their hands by sympathising friends as they 
marched through «in where there were 
some “converts” (Protestants who had con- 
formed), and they used it so well that the archers 
treated them with something like decency, onl 
just robbing them of everything. ‘Than 
God,” says he, “ nat one of our set died, in spite 
of the exposure.” Thrice more during the march 
had they to submit to this piece of gratuitous 
torture, every time in cold sharper than be- 
fore. The object probably was to kill off the 
weaklings ; for those whom the “ cat” failed to 
rouse had to be taken in carts, and, as the officer 
in charge was paid so much a head and was 
bound to find his own conveyances, it was to his 
interest to have as few to carry as possible. On 
the road they are lodged “anywhere.” Near 
Montpellier fe are driven into a stable, and 
think themselves happy in having the warm 
dung as a protection against the weather. At 
last they come to Nismes, the holy city of the 
Protestants, and as they march in under heavy 
rain they take off their caps and begin a psalm ; 
the gangsmen try to silence them by the usual 
recipe; but the cat could not quell the singers. 
As they neared Marseilles, they had to put up 
with the insults of the villagers. Half dead 
with thirst, along the dusty roads they held out 
their wooden bowls to beg a little water; but 
the savage Provencal women woud cry out, 
“Get along with you; you'll have plenty of 
water where you’re going to.” 

But Marteilhe, happily, did not have to re- 
main long at Marseilles. Already there was a 
rumour that efforts were being made to free the 
Huguenot galley-slaves ; though, as yet, the only 
effect of the presumed intervention was to make 
the Jesuits all the more active in trying to get 
converts. 

Marteilhe gives us some strange tales of the 
— pleading of these gentry. “You can’t 
charge your sufferings on the Church, you know,” 
said one. ‘ The Church regrets it as much as 
you can. It’s the king’s doing. Just think 
why you are here. One of you tried to leave 
the kingdom. Well; his majesty does not allow 
his subjects to leave the kingdom. And you, 
you went to ‘ meeting.’ Just so; the king does 
not allow ‘mectings.’ You, again, hid Pastor 
So-and-so, when he was planning his escape. 
Now, you know the king does not permit. any 
one to conceal a pastor. So in every case it is 
the king who punishes, for it is the king whom 
you have offended.” “But what would happen 
if we were to recant?” asks Marteilhe, quite 
simply. “ Why, within forty-cight hours you’d 
be tree, and probably have some nice little ap- 
pointment into the bargain.” ‘ But how about 
the king, whose laws we have broken?” asks 
Marteilhe, in a tone that shows he sees through 
the Jesuit’s sophistry. 
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At last the order comes. Old Marquis de 
Rochegude, having got letters from the courts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia, had way- 
laid Queen Anne in St. James’s Park; and 
moved her to appeal to the French govern- 
ment. Out of three hundred, one hundred and 
thirty-six are set free, and go by sea to Nice, 
where Victor Amadeus receives them right 
royally, and thence to Genoa, where, and 
also at Berne, they are fed and lodged at the 
public cost, and treated as the Greeks treated 
conquering heroes. Thence to Amsterdam, 
where ail who choose to settle are pensioned 
by the Dutch government. Marteilhe and 
another visit England to beg Queen Anne 
to intervene on behalf of those still in cap- 
tivity; but he goes back to Holland and 
lives till 1777, just two years after the last 
Protestant galley-slave is set free. From 
family papers it would seem that he mar- 
ried, and that his daughter married Vice- 
Admiral Douglas, and that their son was about 
Bergerac in 1785 “looking up” his Huguenot 
relations. So, says M. Coquerel, it seems that 
Marteilhe, forgotten in France, was respected 
as he ought to be in England. 

Jean Fabre, the other sufferer, whose memoirs 
M. Coquerel gives us, became unexpectedly 
famous. He was attending service near Nismes 
in 1756, when an alarm was raised that the 
soldiers were coming. He, light and active, 
easily escapes, and comes back by-and-by among 
the crowd to see what was going on. He finds 
his father being marched off, and instantly 
There is a long 


insists on taking his place. 
struggle between father and son as to who 


shall go; at last, by the help of a kindly 
sergeant, Jean gets Lis father off; and con- 
tinues, between prisons and galleys, more than 
six years in captivity. Fortunately, he has 
good friends, who, at last, after his health is 
quite broken, make interest enongh to get him 
out. Jean Fabre’s autobiography is not quite 
so generally interesting as Marteilhe’s. He 
gives us a great deal more about himself, his 
wishes, his plans, his early history—how he lost 
mouey in the silk trade, how depressed he felt 
in consequence, and so forth; and much less 
about things which are of general concern. His 
style, too, is against him. He talks of the 
Etre supr’me; when his wife is supposed 
to be in a dying state, “his principal food is 
the torrents of tears which he sheds un- 
ceasingly.” Altogether, a weaker man than Mar- 
teilhe, and with an unpleasant whine through- 
out his writings. Still he had a tender con- 
science. When he put himself in his father’s 
place, it was, of course, necessary that he 
should be free from the charge on which his 
father was taken up; so he says, “I was not at 
meeting ;” and his letter to Paul Rabaut, his 
pastor, confessing and begging forgiveness, is 
one of the most touching things in the book. 
Interest is made for him (as was said) with 
the Due de Choiseul, and he is not only 
set free, but invited up to Paris, where one 
Fenouillot de Falbaire has written a play about 
him, called The Noble Convict, as if it was the 


most wonderful thing in the world for a son to 
sacrifice himself for his father. He is too ill to 
¥ at once; but the play is acted, Duchess 

e Villeroy interesting herself about it, and 
planning a subscription for the poor fellow, 
whose prospects have ruined, and whose 
cousin, having waited so long for him in spite 
of her parents’ wishes (a rare thing in France), 
now finds she has a husband broken in health as 
well as ruined in fortune. Unfortunately, St. Flo- 
rentin, a bitter persecutor of Huguenots, works 
against the “subscription” plan, saying, in his 
rough way, yet not without a spice of truth, 
“They'll be getting up acts of heroism and de- 
votion every day, if they’re to be paid for 
them ;” and Fabre gets nothing but a little 
money which Princess Beauvau had collected 
for him, and a piece of silk which she gave him 
to make his wile a dress, along with a promise 
from her husband that he would exert himself 
to get him restored to his civic rights. By- 
and-by he goes up to Paris. But the very next 
day there is a change of ministry—a more 
serious thing then than now—and his friend the 
Duc de Choisenl is “ disgraced.” So, what with 
regret at the money he had spent, and vexation 
at not having gone up before, and fatigue with 
running up and down Paris, he gets quite ill; 
falls (as he calls it) “dans un anéantissement 
universel”—a polite Gallicism for being kilt 
intirely. All that Fabre adds to our knowledge 
of the galley life is, that worse than the vermin 
which devoured him, and the ruffians whom he 
had to consort with, were the chaplains, who 
worried him with their exhortations and played 
the spy over his every action. There are 
several other Nismes people in_his galley 
One of them, a poor tailor—* an Israelite, in- 
deed,” says Fabre—is dying; he calls his 
townsman to him to entrust him with a family 
secret. Abbé Manau, whose theological ad- 
vances had been slighted, goes straight to the 
commissary, and accuses Fabre of “ preaching.” 
He is ordered never to go near his poor towns- 
man again. But the Jesuits won’t let him alone. 
A hairdresser’s son of Nismes, sent to the 
galleys for theft, is set on to accuse him of 
trying to proselytise him. Fabre speaks up in 
right violent style, and so enrages the chaplains 
that they threaten to carry the case up to Paris 
if the commissary does not punish him most 
severely. The poor judge puts him off till next 
day, and meanwhile the friends who stand by 
him so well go before the “intendant,” and 
get the matter taken out of the commissary’s 
hands. “ But for them,” says Fabre, “ 1 should 
not be here to write this history.” 

The list of convicts, which takes up a large =m 
of Coquerel’s volume, speaks for itself. Whole 
families were swept off together. In February, 
1746, for instance, the “ intendant” of Auch con- 
demned twelve “ gentlemen glass-workers”—a 
father, his five sons, a —- his three sons- 
in-law, his brother, and his nephew; and by the 
same judgment one of his daughters was scn- 
oa to have her head shaved by the public 





| hangman, and to be shut up for life in a peni- 
tentiary, “for having been godmother to a Pro- 
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testant child.” Why so many glass-workers ? 
They come in at every turn; and in Sue’s novel 
one of them makes the principal figure. It was 
that glass-blowing, “ being mouth-work and not 
handicraft,” was not held to be a degrading 
ursuit. Hence many Protestant nobles, ruine 

y persecution, were glad to take up with the 
only trade which they.could practise without 
losmg caste. Gentle or simple, they were an 
energetic set ; and the persecutions, which lasted 
much more than a century (for the synod of 
Alencon, so early as 1637, prays Louis the 
Thirteenth to free “ those who had been sent to 
the galleys during the wars”), must have been 
a great drain upon the nation. Those who 
“ran the blockade,” and got clear out of 
France, had very different fortunes. In Hol- 
land they have thriven; in Berlin a large part 
of the population (so very un-German in its 
look) is of Huguenot origin ; in England, at the 
time, they had a great ally in Dutch William. 
His Duke of Schomberg was almost one of them. 
German as he was, he had won a field-marshal’s 
truncheon from Louis the Fourteenth, but when 
the Jesuit ascendancy began he migrated and (as 
Macaulay says) began the world again at eighty 
rather than conform. So did the oid Marquis de 
Ruvigny, whom the Grand Monarque so valued 
that he offered to make an exception to the rule of 
conformity in favour of him and his household. 
He refused, and cast in his lot with his brethren. 
On the whole, however, they have not done 
so well with us as elsewhere. Individuals have 
risen and founded families of note both in 
England and Ireland. - But the mass of them 
have certainly degenerated physically, if that 
“Corraye, a French Protestant,” who looks 
so blooming in his close-fitting white sur- 
plice among the pictures in the Ratcliffe at 
Oxford, is to be taken as a fair sample. 
They form the bulk of the population in Spital- 
fields, where they seem (it is certainly on one 
of the most unhealthy soils in the coun- 
try) to have quite lost their old energy. They 
are the “liberty-boys ” of Dublin, the dwellers 
in the “Coombe,” or hollow, sloping down to the 
river, famous for their lawlessness, their strikes, 
and their manufactures of poplin and tabinet. 
They do not seem at all favourable specimens 
of humanity as you watch them leaning out of 
window in the tall, gaunt, filthy, tumble-down 
houses around and beyond St. Patrick’s. Other 
towns besides London and Dublin got French 
colonies at that time. Does not Thackeray, in 
his last unfinished novel, tell of them along the 
Kentish coast ? There was, as I said before, a 
“congregation” at Canterbury, where, strangely 
enough, they had the Black Prince’s chapel 
granted for their meeting-house. I remember, 
more than twenty years ago, being taken 
down to see the prince’s tomb, and being im- 
mensely nenahél with the ugly green-baized 
pews and the utter disregard of the hero’s really 
fine altar-tomb. I thought, boy-like, it must 
be a retribution for the sack of Limoges. he 





Huguenots seem not to have been very popular 
over here. Some of our people were disap- 
pointed at their apparent “ want of spirituality.” 
They had none.of the Puritan twang. ‘The 
Frenchmen are sensible enough to feel that 
they have given pledges such as few could 
match of their sincerity, and that to drag in 
sacred names and indulge in pious ejaculations 
on the smallest provocation is by no means 
a mark of true reverence. Others of us, on 
the contrary, found them cantankerous and 
argumentative, terrible sticklers for non-es- 
sentials, by no means suave and conceding. 
That was Bishop Burnet’s estimate of them. 
It probably did not occur to the bishop that 
what men have given up home, and country, and 
kindred for, must be important in their eyes; 
so important, that they will even be rash enough 
to contradict his lordship about such trifles, and 
to determine to hold their own opinion, do what 
he can to the contrary. Grim, dogmatic men 
we can well fancy them to have been, in spite of 
their talking just like ordinary mortals. 

One of the great evils of persecution is that 
it so case-hardens the persecuted as to render 
union impossible even when both have learned 
aright the lesson of toleration. And in spite of 
Bishop Burnet, the immigrants were not ab- 
pret a by our Church of England, nor have 
they (as a body) been absorbed since. The 
terrors of the mission bottée, the prominent part 
taken against them by many of the high clergy, 
gave them a horror of prelacy which extended 
even to the mild form in which prelacy 
exists amongst us. Genial or ungenial, how- 
ever, almost every man, woman, and child 
among them could tell of hair-breadth ’scapes. 
Volume after volume might be made up out of 
private memoirs to show how that the unhappy 
creatures were met at every turn, and how, 
when captured, the alternative awaited them—re- 
cantation and peace, or firmness and the galleys. 
Marteilhe’s is by no means an exceptional case. 
Surely when we read such accounts of trials so 
bravely met and so patiently endured we cannot 
4 asking ourselves, should we be as brave 
an _ if we were subjected to the same 
trials 
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